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The Child in the Shadow, 





CHAPTER I. 


CHESIL, 


9 HE storm was no less severe on land than on sea. The 
same wild enfranchisement of the elements had taken 
place around the abandoned child. The weak and inno- 
cent become their sport in the expenditure of unreasoning 
rage made by their blind forces. Shadows discern not, and things 
inanimate have not the clemency they are supposed to possess. 

On the land there was but little wind. There was an inexplicable 
dumbness in the cold. There were no hailstones. The thickness of 
the falling snow was fearful. 

Hailstones strike, harass, bruise, stun, crush. Snow-flakes do 
worse: soft and inexorable, the snow-flake does its work in silence ; 
touch it, and it melts. It is pure, even as the hypocrite is candid. 
It is by white particles slowly heaped upon each other that the flake 
becomes an avalanche, and the knave a criminal. 

The child continued to advance into the mist. The fog presents 
but a soft obstacle, hence its dangers. It yields, and yet persists. 
Hail, like snow, is full of treachery. The child, strange wrestler at 
war with all these risks, had succeeded in reaching the bottom of 
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the descent, and had gained Chesil. Without knowing it he was on 
an isthmus, with the ocean on each side; so that he could not lose 
his way in the fog, in the snow, nor in the darkness, without falling 
into the deep waters of the gulf on the right hand, or into the raging 
billows of the high sea on the left. He was travelling on, in igno- 
rance, between these two abysses. 

The Isthmus of Portland was at this period singularly sharp and 
rugged. Nothing remains at this date of its past configuration. 
Since the idea of manufacturing of Portland stone into Roman cement 
was first seized, the whole rock has been subjected to an alteration, 
which has completely changed its original appearance. Calcareous 
lias, slate, and trap, are still to be found there, rising from layers of 
conglomerate, like teeth out of a gum ; but the pickaxe has broken 
up and levelled those bristling, rugged peaks, which were once the 
fearful perches of the osprey. The summits exist no longer, where 
the labbes and the skua gulls used to flock together, soaring, like the 
envious, to sully high places. In vain might you seek the tall 
monolith called Godolphin, an old Gallic word, signifying “ white 
eagle.” In summer you may still gather, in those surfaces, pierced 
and perforated like a sponge, rosemary, pennyroyal, wild hyssop, and 
sea-fennel, which, being infused, makes a good cordial, and that herb 
full of knots, which grows in the sand, and from which they make 
matting ; but you no longer find grey amber, or black tin, or that 
triple species of slate—one sort green, one blue, and the third the 
colour of sage-leaves. The foxes, the badgers, the otters, and the 
martens, have taken themselves off; on the cliffs of Portland, as well 
as at the extremity of Cornwall, where there were at one time 
chamois, none remain. They still fish in some inlets for plaice and 
pilchards ; but the scared salmon no longer ascend the Wey, between 
Michaelmas and Christmas, to spawn. No more are seen there, as 
during the reign of Elizabeth, those old unknown birds as large as 
hawks, who could cut an apple into two parts, but ate only the pips. 
You never meet those crows with yellow beaks, called Cornish 
choughs in English, pyrrocorax in Latin, who, in their mischief, 
would drop burning twigs on thatched roofs. Nor is visible now that 
magic bird, the fulmar, a wanderer from the Scottish archipelago, 
dropping from his bill an vil which the islanders used to burn in their 
lamps. Nor do you ever find in the evening, in the plash of the 
ebbing tide, that ancient, legendary neitse, with the feet of a hog, and 
the bleat of a calf. The tide no longer throws up the whiskered seal, 
with its curled ears and sharp jaws, dragging itself along on its nailless 
paws. On that Portland—now-a-days so changed as scarcely to be 
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recognised—the absence of forests precluded nightingales ; but now 
the falcon, the swan, and the wild goose have fled. The sheep of 
Portland, at present, are fat and have fine wool; the few scattered 
ewes which nibbled the salt grass there two centuries ago were small 
and tough, and coarse in the fleece, as became Celtic flocks brought 
there by garlic-eating shepherds, who lived to a hundred, and who, 
at the distance of half a mile could pierce a cuirass with their yard- 
long arrows. Uncultivated land makes coarse wool. The Chesil 
of to-day resembles in no particular the Chesil of the past, so much 
has it been disturbed by man, and by those furious winds which 
gnaw the very stones. 

At present this tongue of land bears a railway, terminating in a 
pretty square of new houses, called Chesilton, and there is a Portland 
station. Railway carriages roll where seals used to crawl. 

The Isthmus of Portland two hundred years ago was an ass’s 
back of sand, with a vertebral spine of rock. 

The child’s danger changed its form. What he had had to fear 
in the descent was falling down to the bottom of the precipice ; in 
the isthmus, it was falling into the holes. After dealing with the 
precipice, he must deal with the pitfalls. Everything on the sea- 
shore is a trap—the rock is slippery, the strand is quicksand. Resting 
places are but snares. It is walking on ice, which may suddenly crack 
and yawn with a fissure, through which you disappear. The ocean 
has false stages below, like a well-arranged theatre. 

The long backbone of granite, from which fall away both slopes of 
the isthmus, is awkward of access. It is difficult to find there what, 
in scene-shifters’ language, are termed /racticables. Man has no 
hospitality to hope for from the ocean ; from the rock no more than 
from the wave. The sea is provident for the bird and the fish alone. 
isthmuses are especially naked and rugged; the wave, which wears 
and mines them on either side, reduces them to the simplest form. 
Everywhere there were sharp relief ridges, cuttings, frightful fragments 
of torn stone, yawning with many points, like the jaws of a shark ; 
breaknecks of wet moss, rapid slopes of rock, ending in the sea. 
Whosoever undertakes to pass over an isthmus meets at every 
step misshapen blocks, as large as houses, in the forms of shin-bones. 
shoulder-blades, and thigh-bones, the hideous anatomy of denuded 
rocks. It is not without reason that these s¢rie@ of the seashore are 
called cétes.* 

The wayfarer must escape as he can from the confusion of theseruins. 





® Cdtes, coasts, costa, ribs, 
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To journey over the bones of an enormous skeleton would be a 
similar labour. 

Put a child to this labour of Hercules. 

Broad daylight might have aided him. It was night. A guide was 
necessary. He was alone; all the vigour of manhood would not 
have been too much. He had but the feeble strength of a child. 
In default of a guide, a footpath might have aided him: there was 
none. 

By instinct he avoided the sharp ridge of the rocks, and kept to the 
strand as much as possible. It was there that he met with the pit- 
falls. They were multiplied before him under three forms: the pit- 
fall of water, the pitfall of snow, and the pitfall of sand. This last is 
the most dangerous of all, because the most illusory. To know the 
peril we face is alarming; to ignore it, is terrible. The child was 
fighting against lateral dangers. He was groping his way through 
something which might, perhaps, be the grave. 

He did not hesitate. He went round the rocks, avoided the 
crevices, guessed at the pitfalls, obeyed the twistings and turnings 
caused by such obstacles; yet he went on. Though unable to ad- 
vance in a straight line, he walked with a firm step. When necessary 
he drew back with energy. He knew how to tear himself in time 
from the horrid bird-lime of the quicksands. He shook the snow 
from about him. He entered the water more than once up to the 
knees. Directly that he left it, his wet knees were frozen by the 
intense cold of the night. He walked rapidly in his stiffened gar- 
ments ; yet he had taken care to keep his sailor’s wraps dry and 
warm on his chest. He was still tormented by hunger. 

The chances of the abyss are illimitable. Everything is possible 
in it, even salvation. The issue may be found, though it be in- 
visible. How the child, wrapped in a smothering winding-sheet of 
snow, lost on this narrow elevation between two jaws of an abyss, 
managed to cross the isthmus, is what he could not himself have told. 
He had slipped, climbed, rolled, searched, walked, persevered. That 
is all. It is the secret of all triumphs. At the end of somewhat less 
than half an hour, he felt that the ground was rising. He had reached 
the other shore. Leaving Chesil, he had gained terra firma. 

The bridge which now unites Sandfoord Castle with Smallmouth 
Sands did not then exist. It is probable that in his intelligent grop- 
ing he had re-ascended as far as Wyke Regis, where there was then a 
tongue of sand, a natural road crossing East Fleet. 

He was saved from the isthmus ; but he found himself face to face 
with the tempest, with the cold, with the night. 
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Before him once more lay the plain, shapeless in the density of 
impenetrable shadow. He looked on the ground, seeking a footpath. 
Suddenly he bent down. He had discovered, in the snow, something 
which seemed to him a track. 

It was indeed a track—the print of a foot. The print was cut 
out cleanly in the whiteness of the snow, which rendered it distinctly 
visible. He considered it. It was a naked foot; too small to be 
that of a man, too large to be that of a child. 

It was probably the foot of a woman. Beyond that mark was 
another, then another, then another. The footprints followed each 
other at the distance of a step, and struck across the plain to the 
right. They were still fresh, and slightly covered with snow. A 
woman had just passed that way. 

This woman was walking in the direction where the child had 
seen the smoke. With his eyes fixed on the footprints, he set himself 
to follow them. 


CHAPTER II. 


THE EFFECT OF SNOW. 


He journeyed some time along this course. Unfortunately the 
footprints were becoming less and less visible. Dense and fearful 
was the falling of the snow. It was the period when the hooker was 
so distressed by the snow-storm at sea. 

The child, like the vessel in distress, but after another fashion, 
had, in the inextricable intersection of shadows which rose up before 
him, no resource but the footsteps in the snow, and held to it as the 
thread of the labyrinth. 

Suddenly, whether the snow had filled them up, or for some other 
reason, the footsteps ceased. All became even, level, smooth, -with- 
out a stain, without a detail. There was now nothing but a white 
cloth drawn over the earth, and a black one over the sky. It 
seemed as if the foot-passenger had. flown away. The child, ‘in 
despair, bent down and searched ; but in vain. 

As he arose he had a sensation of hearing some indistinct sound, 
but which he could not be sure that he heard. It resembled a voice, 
a breath, a shadow. It was more human than animal; more sepulchral 
than living. It was a sound, but the sound of a dream. 

He looked, but saw nothing. 

Solitude, large, naked, and livid, was before him. He listened. 
That which he had thought he heard existed no longer. Perhaps it 
had been but fancy. He still listened. All was silent. 
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There was illusion in that fog. 

He went on his way again. He walked forward at random, with 
nothing thenceforth to guide him. 

As he moved away the noise recommenced. This time he could 
doubt no longer. It was a groan, almost a sob. 

He turned. He searched the darkness of space with his eyes. He 
saw nothing. The sound arose once more. If limbo could cry out 
it would cry in such a tone. 

Nothing could have been so penetrating, so piercing, so feeble as 
this voice—for it was a voice. It arose from a soul. There was 
palpitation in this murmur. Nevertheless, it seemed uttered almost 
unconsciously. It was a voice of suffering, not knowing that it 
suffered, or that it appealed. 

This cry,—perhaps a first breath, perhaps a last sigh,—was 
equally distant from the rattle which closes life, and the wail with 
which it commences. This breathed ; it was stifled; it wept. It 
was a gloomy supplication from the invisible. The child fixed his 
attention everywhere, far, near, in the depths, on high, below. There 
was no one. There was nothing. He listened. The voice made 
itself heard again. He perceived it distinctly. The sound somewhat 
resembled the bleating of a lamb. 

Then he was frightened, and thought of flight. 

The groan again. This was the fourth time. It was strangely 
miserable and plaintive. One. felt that after that last effort more 
mechanical than voluntary, the cry would probably be extinguished. 

It was an expiring exclamation, instinctively appealing to the 
amount of aid held in suspense in space. It was some muttering of 
agony, addressed to a possible Providence. 

The child approached in the direction from whence the sound 
came. 

Still he saw nothing. 

He advanced again, watchfully. 

The complaint continued. However inarticulate and confused it 
might be, it had become clear—almost vibrating. ‘The child was 
near the voice ; but where was it ? 

He was close to the murmur. The trembling of a cry passed by 
his side into space. A human moan floated away into the darkness, 
This was what he had met. This at least was his impression, dim as 
the dense mist in which he was lost. 

. Whilst he hesitated between an instinct which urged him to fly, 
and an instinct which commanded him to remain, he perceived in the 
snow at his feet, a few steps before him, a sort of undulation of the 
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dimensions of a human body—a small eminence, low, long, and 
narrow, like the mould over a grave—like a Sepulchre in a white 
churchyard. . 

At the same time a voice cried out. It was from there, berieath, 
that it proceeded. The child bent down, crouching before the un- 
dulation, and with his two hands began to clear it away. 

Beneath the snow which he removed a form grew under his hands ; 
and suddenly in the hollow he had made appeared a pale face. 

The cry had not proceeded from this face. Her eyes were shut, 
and the mouth open, but full of snow. 

She remained motionless ; she stirred not under the hands of the 
child. The child, whose fingers were numb with frost, shuddered 
when he touched the coldness of that face. Her dishevelled hair was 
mingled with the snow. The woman was dead. 

Again the child set himself to sweep away the snow. The neck 
of the dead woman was uncovered; then her shoulders and their 
flesh appeared under her rags. Suddenly he felt something move 
feebly under his touch. It was something small that was buried, 
and which stirred. The child swiftly cleared away the snow, dis- 
covering a wretched body of a child—thin, wan with cold, still alive, 
and naked, on the dead woman’s naked breast. 

It was a little girl. 

It had been swaddled up, but in rags so scanty that in its struggles 
it had freed itself from its tatters. Under it its attenuated limbs, and 
above it its breath, had somewhat melted the snow. A nurse would 
have said that it was five or six months old, but perhaps it might 
be a year, for growth, in poverty, suffers heartbreaking reductions, 
which sometimes produce rickets. When its face was exposed to 
the air, she gave a cry; the continuation of her sobs of distress. 
For the mother not to have heard that sob, proved her to be irre- 
vocably dead. ; 

The child took the infant in his arms. The stiffened body of the 
mother was a fearful sight ; a spectral light proceeded from her face. 
The mouth apart, and without breath, seemed to form in the in- 
distinct language of shadows the answer to the questions put to the 
dead by the invisible. The ghastly reflection of the icy plains was 
on that countenance. There was the youthful forehead under the 
brown hair, the almost indignant knitting of the eyebrows, the 
pinched nostrils, the closed eyelids, the lashes glued together by the 
rime, and from the corners of the eyes to the corners of the lips, a 
deep channel of tears. Snow lights up death. Winter and the tomb 
are not adverse. The corpse is the icicle of man. The nakedness 
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of her breasts was pathetic. They had fulfilled their purpose. They 
had that touching loss of firmness consequent on life infused 
by the being to whom now life was wanting, and maternal majesty 
had there replaced virginal purity. At the point of one of her nipples 
was a white pearl. It was a drop of milk frozen. 

Let us explain at once. On the plains over which the abandoned 
boy was passing in his turn, a beggar woman while nursing her infant, 
and at the same time searching for a refuge, had lost her way a few 
hours before. Benumbed with cold she had sunk under the tempest, 
and could not rise again. The falling snow had covered her. So 
long as she was able she had clasped the little girl to her bosom, and 
thus died. 

The infant had essayed to suck the marble breast. Blind trust, 
inspired by nature, for it seems that it is possible for a woman to 
suckle her child even after the last sigh. 

But the lips of the infant had been unable to find the breast, or 
the drop of milk, stolen by death, had been frozen, whilst under the 
snow the child, more accustomed to the cradle than the tomb, had 
wailed. 

The abandoned child had heard the cry of the dying child. 

He disinterred it. 

He took it in his arms. 

When she felt herself in his arms she ceased crying. The two 
faces of the two children touched each other, and the purple lips of 
the infant sought the cheek of the boy, as it had been a breast. 
The little girl was near the moment when the congealed blood stops 
the action of the heart. Her mother had touched her with the chill 
of her own death—a corpse communicates death; its numbness is 
infectious. The feet, the hands, the arms, the knees, seemed para- 
lysed to ice. The boy felt this terrible coldness. He had on him a 
garment dry and warm—his pilot jacket. He placed the infant on 
the breast of the corpse, took off his jacket, wrapped the baby in it, 
took it again in his arms, and now, almost naked, blown by the north 
wind, which covered him with eddies of snow-flakes, he, carrying the 
infant, pursued his journey. 

The little one having succeeded in finding the boy’s cheek, again 
applied her lips to it, and, soothed by the warmth, she slept. The 
first kiss of those two souls in the darkness. 

The mother lay there, her back to the snow, her face to the 
night; but at the moment when the little boy stripped himself to 
clothe the little girl, perhaps from the depths of infinity the mother 
saw him. 
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CHAPTER III. 
A BURTHEN MAKES A ROUGH ROAD ROUGHER. 


Ir was little more than four hours since the hooker had sailed from 
the creek of Portland, leaving the boy on the shore. During the long 
hours of his abandonment, and of his journey onwards, he had met 
but three persons of that human society into which he was, per- 
chance, about to enter. A man—that man on the hill—a woman—this 
woman in the snow—and the little girl whom he carried in his arms. 

He was exhausted by fatigue and hunger. He advanced more 
resolutely than ever, with less of strength and an added burden. He 
was now almost naked. The few rags which remained to him, 
hardened by the frost, were sharp as glass, and cut his skin. He 
became colder, but the infant was warmer. That which he lost was 
not thrown away, but was gained by her. He found out that the 
poor infant enjoyed the comfort which was to her the renewal of life. 
He continued to advance. 

From time to time, still holding her securely, he bent down, and 
taking a handful of snow he rubbed his feet with it, to prevent their 
being frost-bitten. At other times, his throat feeling as if it were on 
fire, he put a little snow in his mouth and sucked it, which for a 
moment assuaged his thirst, but changed it into fever—a relief 
which was an aggravation. 

The storm had become shapeless from its violence. Deluges of 
snow are possible. This was one. This paroxysm scourged the shore 
at the same time that it up-tore the depths of ocean. This was, 
perhaps, the moment when the distracted hooker was going to pieces 
in the battle of the breakers. 

He travelled under this north wind, walking always toward the 
east over large surfaces of snow. He knew not how the hours had 
passed. For a long time he had ceased to see the smoke. These 
indications are soon effaced during the night ; besides, it was past 
the hour when fires are put out. Finally, he had, perhaps, made a 
mistake, and it was possible that neither town nor village existed 
in the direction in which he was travelling. Doubting, he yet 
persevered. 

Two or three times the little infant cried. Then he adopted in his 
gait a rocking movement, and the child was soothed and silenced. 
She ended by falling into a sound sleep. He, shivering himself, felt 
that she was warm. He frequently tightened the folds of the jacket 
round the little babe’s neck, so that the frost should not get in 
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through any opening, and that no melted snow should wed between 
the garment and the child. 

The plain was unequal. In the declivities into which it sloped 
the snow, driven by the wind into the dips of the ground, was so 
deep, in comparison with a child so small, that it almost engulfed 
him, and he had to struggle through it, half buried. He wies on, 
working away the snow with his knees. 

Having cleared the ravine, he reached the high lands swept by the 
winds, where the snow lay thin. Then he found the surface a sheet 
of ice. The little girl’s lukewarm breath, playing on his face, warmed 
it for a moment, then lingered, and froze in his hair, stiffening it 
into icicles. 

He felt the approach of another danger. He could not afford to 
fall. He knew that if he did so, he should never rise again. He was 
overcome by fatigue ; and the weight of the darkness would, as with 
the dead woman, have flattened him to the ground, whilst the ice 
would have glued him alive to the earth. 

He had tripped upon the slopes of precipices, and had recovered 
himself ; he had stumbled into holes, and had got out again. Thence- 
forward the slightest fall would be death; a false step opened for 
him a tomb. He must not even slip. He had not strength to rise 
even to his knees, Now everything was slippery ; everywhere there 
was rime and frozen snow. The little creature whom he carried 
made his progress fearfully difficult. It was not only a burthen, 
which his weariness and exhaustion made excessive, but it was an 
embarrassment. She occupied both his arms; and, to him, who 
walks over ice, the two arms are a natural and necessary balancing 
power. 

It was necessary to do without this balance. 

He did without it, and. advanced, bending under his burthen, not 
knowing what would become of him. 

This little infant was the drop causing the cup of misery to over- 
flow. 

He advanced, reeling at each step, as if on a spring board, and 
accomplishing, without spectators, miracles of equilibrium. Let us 
repeat that he was, perhaps, followed on this path of pain by eyes 
unsleeping in the distances of the shadows—the eyes of the mother 
and the eyes of God. He staggered, slipped, recovered himself, took 
care of the child, and, gathering the jacket about it, he covered up 
its head; staggered again, advanced—slipped—then drew himself 
up. The cowardly wind drove against him. Apparently, he made 
much more way than was necessary. He was, to all appearance, on 
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the plains where Bincleaves Farm was afterwards established, between 
what are now called Spring Gardens and the Parsonage House. 
Homesteads and cottages occupy the place of waste lands. Some- 
times less than a century separates a steppe from a city. 

Suddenly, a lull having occurred in the icy blast which was blind- 
ing him, he perceived, at a short distance in front of him, a cluster of 
gables and of chimneys shown in relief by the snow. The reverse 
of a silhouette—a city painted in white on a black horizon, some- 
thing like what we call now a negative proof. Roofs—dwellings— 
an asylum. He had arrived somewhere at last. He felt the ineffable 
encouragement of hope. The watch of a ship, which has wandered 
from her course, feels somewhat of these emotions when he cries, 
“ Land !” 

He hurried his steps. 

At length, then, he was near mankind. He would soon be amidst 
living creatures. There was no longer anything to fear. There 
glowed within him that sudden warmth—security ; that out of which 
he was emerging was over; thenceforward there was no longer 
night, nor winter, nor tempest. It seemed to him that he had left 
all evil chances behind him. The infant was no longer a burthen. 
He almost ran. 

His eyes were fixed on the roofs. There was life. He never took 
his eyes off them, A dead man might thus gaze on all that was pos- 
sible through the half-opened door of his sepulchre. There were the 
chimneys of which he had seen the smoke. 

No smoke now arose from them. He was not long before he 
reached the habitations. He came to the outskirts of a town, which 
was an open street. At that period barriers to streets were falling 
into disuse. 

The street began by two houses. In these two houses neither 
candle nor lamp was to be seen ; nor in the whole street ; nor in the 
whole town, so far as eye could reach. The house to the right was 
a roof rather than a house—nothing could be more mean. 

The walls were of mud, the roof was of straw, and there was more 
thatch than wall. A large nettle, springing from the bottom of the 
wall, touched the roof. ‘The hovel had but one door, which was like 
that of a dog kennel ; and a window, which was but a hole. All was 
shut up. At the side an inhabited pig-stye told that the house was 
also inhabited. 

The house on the left was large, high, built entirely of stone, with 
a slated roof. This was also closed. It was the rich man’s home, 
opposite to that of the pauper.. 
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The boy did not hesitate. He approached the great mansion. 
The double folding-door of massive oak, studded with large nails, 
was of the kind that make one expect that behind it there is a stout 
armoury of bolts and locks. An iron knocker was attached to it. 
He raised the knocker with some difficulty, for his benumbed hands 
were stumps rather than hands. He knocked once. 

No answer. 

He struck again ; and two knocks. 

No movement was heard in the house. 

He knocked a third time. 

There was no sound. He understood that they were all asleep, 
and did not care to get up. 

Then he turned to the hovel. He picked up a pebble from the 
snow, and knocked against the low door. 

There was no answer. 

He raised himself on tiptoe, and knocked with his pebble against 
the pane too softly to break the glass, but loud enough to be 
heard. 

No voice was heard ; no step moved ; no candle was lighted. 

He thought that there, also, they did not care to awake. 

The house of stone and the thatched hovel were equally deaf to 
the wretched. 

The boy decided on pushing on further, and penetrating the strait 
of houses which stretched away in front of him, so dark that it 
seemed more like a gulf between two cliffs than the entrance to a 
town. 


CHAPTER IV. 
ANOTHER FORM OF DESERT. 


Ir was Weymouth which he had just entered. Weymouth then 
was not the respectable and superb Weymouth of to-day. 

That ancient Weymouth did not possess, like the present one, an 
irreproachable rectangular quay, with an inn and a statue in honour 
of George III. This resulted from the fact that George III. had not 
yet been born. For the same reason, they had not yet obtained on 
the slope of the green hill towards the east, fashioned flat on the soil 
by cutting away the turf, and leaving the bare chalk to the view, 
that white horse, an acre long, bearing the king upon his back, and 
always turning, in honour of George III, his tail to the city. These 
honours, however, are deserved. 

George III. having lost in his old age the intellect he had never 
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possessed in his youth, was not responsible for the calamities of his 
reign. He was an innocent. Why not erect statues to him? 

Weymouth, a hundred and eighty years ago, was about as sym- 
metrical as a game of spillikins in confusion. In legends it is 
said that Astorath travelled over the world, carrying on her back 
a wallet which contained everything, even good women in their 
houses. A pell-mell of sheds thrown from this devil’s bag would 
give an idea of this irregular Weymouth—the good women in the 
sheds included. The Music Hall remains as a specimen of these 
buildings ; a confusion of wooden dens, carved and eaten by worms, 
which carve in another fashion—shapeless, overhanging buildings, 
some with pillars leaning one against the other for support against 
the east wind, and leaving between them awkward spaces of narrow 
and winding channels, lanes, and ‘passages, often flooded by the 
equinoctial tides. A heap of old grandmother houses, crowded 
round a grandfather church, such was Weymouth ; a sort of Norman 
village thrown up on the coast of England. 

The traveller, if he entered the tavern replaced now by the hotel, 
instead of paying royally his twenty-five francs for a fried sole and a 
bottle of wine, had to suffer the humiliation of eating soup made of 
fish, for the price of a penny,—which soup, by-the-by, was very 
good. This was miserable. 

The abandoned child, carrying the foundling, passed through the 
first street, then the second, then the third. He raised his eyes, 
seeking in the higher storeys and in the roofs a lighted window pane, 
but all were closed and dark. At intervals he knocked at the doors. 
No one answered him. Nothing makes the heart so like stone as 
being warm between sheets. The noise and the shaking had at length 
awakened the little girl. He knew this because he felt her suck his 
cheek. She did not cry, believing him to be her mother. 

He was in danger of turning and wandering long, perhaps, in the 
intersections of the Scrambridge lanes, where there were then more 
cultivated plots than dwellings, more thorn hedges than houses; but 
fortunately he struck into a passage, which exists to this day near 
Trinity schools. This passage led him to a strand, where was a 
roughly built quay with a parapet, and to the right he made out a 
bridge. This was the bridge over the Wey, connecting Wey with 
Melcombe Regis, and under the arches of which the harbour connects 
with the Backwater. 

Weymouth, a hamlet, was then the suburb of Melcombe Regis, a 
city and port. Now Melcombe Regis is a parish belonging to Wey- 
mouth. The village has absorbed the city. It was that bridge which 
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did the work. Bridges are strange vehicles of suction, which inhale 
the populace, and sometimes swell a river bank at the expense of its 
opposite neighbour. 

The boy went to the bridge, which at that period was covered with 
timber. He crossed the footbridge. Thanks to its roofing, there 
was no snow on the floor. His bare feet had a moment’s comfort as 
they crossed the dry planks. Having passed over the bridge, he 
found himself at Melcombe Regis. There then were fewer wooden 
houses than stone ones. It was no longer the borough, it was the city. 

The bridge opened on to a somewhat fine street called St. 
Thomas’s Street. He entered it. The street presented here and 
there high carved gables and shop fronts. He betook himself to 
knocking at the doors: he had no strength left to call or cry for 
succour. 

At Melcombe Regis, as at Weymouth, no one was stirring. The 
doors were all carefully double locked. The windows were all 
covered by their shutters, as the eyes were by their lids. All precau- 
tions had been taken to avoid being aroused by disagreeable sur- 
prises. The little wanderer was suffering the indefinable depression 
made on him by the sleeping town. The silence of these paralysed 
ants’ nests made his head swim.round. All those lethargies mingled 
their nightmares. ‘These slumbers are a crowd, and from human 
bodies lying stretched out arises a vapour of dreams. Sleep has 
gloomy associates beyond this life: the decomposed thoughts of the 
sleepers float above them in a mist, which is both of death and of 
life, and combines with the possible, which thinks, the probable, 
floating in space. Hence arise entanglements. The dream, that 
cloud, interposes its folds and its transparencies over that star, the 
mind. Above those closed eyelids, where vision takes the place of 
sight, a sepulchral disintegration of outlines and appearances dilates 
itself into impalpability. 

A dispersion of mysterious existences amalgamates itself with 
life on the borders of death, which is sleep. Those mingled larvz 
and souls are in the air. Even he who sleeps not, feels that medium 
press upon him which is full of sinister life. The surrounding chimera, 
which hint reality, weary him. The awakened man, making his way 
amidst the sleep phantoms of others, and pushing back confusedly the 
passing shadows, has, or imagines he has, a vague horror of adverse 
contacts with the invisible, and feels at each moment the obscure 
pressure of a hostile encounter which dissolves. There is something 
of the effect of a forest in that nocturnal diffusion of dreams. 

It is what is called fear, without reason. 
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What a man feels, a child feels even more. 
The uneasiness of nocturnal fear, increased by the spectral houses, 
increased the weight of the dismal burthen under which he was 
struggling. 

He entered Conycar Lane, and perceived at the end of that pas- 
sage the Backwater, which he took for the ocean. He no longer 
knew in what direction the sea lay. He returned by the same way 
he had come, struck to the left by Maiden Street, and went back till 
he reached St. Alban’s Row. 

There by chance, and without selection, he struck violently at any 
house he happened to pass. These blows, on which he expended 
his last energy, were jerky and without aim ; now ceasing altogether 
for a time, now renewed as if in irritation. It was the violence of 
his fever striking against the doors. 

One voice answered. 

That of Time. 

Three o'clock toiled slowly behind him from the old belfry of 
St. Nicholas’. 

Then all sank again into silence. 

That no inhabitant should have opened a lattice may appear sur- 
prising. Nevertheless, that silence can ina great degree be explained. 
We must observe that in January, 1790, they were just over a some- 
what severe outbreak of the plague in London,” and that the fear ot 
receiving sick vagabonds caused everywhere a diminution of hospi- 
tality. People would not even open their windows for fear of inhal- 
ing the poison. 

The child felt the coldness of men more terrible than the coldness 
of night. The coldness of men is intentional. He felt a tightening 
on his sinking heart which he had not known in the desert. Now 
he had entered into the midst of life, and remained alone. This 
was the summit of misery. The pitiless desert he had understood ; 
the unrelenting town was too much to bear. 

The hour, the strokes of which he had just counted, had been 
another blow. Nothing is so freezing in some situations as the voice 
of the hour. It is a declaration of indifference. It is Eternity, which 
says, ‘‘ What does it matter to me?” 

He stopped, and it is not certain whether in that miserable minute 
he did not ask himself whether it would not be more simple to lie 
down there and die. However, the little infant leaned her head 
against his shoulder, and fell asleep again. 










































> No plague in London after 1666. 
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This dim confidence set him onwards again. He whom all supports 
were failing felt that he was himself a basis of support. 

Irresistible summons to duty ! 

Neither such ideas nor such a situation belonged to his age. It is 
probable that he did not understand them. It was a matter of 
instinct. He did what it chanced that he did. 

He went in the direction of Johnstone Row. But now he no 
longer walked ; he dragged himself along. He left St. Mary’s Street 
to the left, made zig-zags in the lanes, and at the end of a winding 
passage found himself in rather a wide, open space. It was a 
piece of waste land not built upon; probably the spot where 
Chesterfield Place now stands. The houses finished there. He 
perceived the sea on his right hand, and scarcely any of the city on 
his left. 

What was to become of him? The country began again. To the 
east, great naked plains of snow marked out the wide slopes of Radi- 
pole. Should he continue this journey? Should he advance and 
re-enter those solitudes? Should he return and re-enter the streets ? 

What should he do between these two silences—the mute plain, 
and the deaf city? Which of these two refusals should he choose ? 

There is the anchor of mercy. . There is also the look of piteous- 
ness. It was that look which the poor little despairing wanderer 
threw around him. 

All at once he heard a menace. 


CHAPTER V. 
MISANTHROPY PLAYS ITS PRANKS. 


NoNnE can imagine what a strange and alarming grinding of teeth 
reached him through this shadow. 

It was enough to drive him back: he advanced. To thgse to 
whom silence has become dreadful, a howl is pleasing. 

That fierce growl reassured him—that threat was a promise. There 
was then at length a being alive and awake, though it might be a 
wild beast. He went to the side whence came this snarl. 

He turned the corner of a wall, and, behind in the vast sepulchral 
light made by the reflection of snow and sea, he saw a thing placed 
as if for shelter. It was a cart, unless it were a hovel. It had 
wheels,—it was a carriage. It had a roof,—it was a dwelling. From 
the roof arose a funnel, and out of the funnel smoke. This smoke 
was red, and seemed to imply a good fire in the interior. Behind, 
Vou. III., N. S. 1869. T 
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raised hinges indicated a door, and in the centre of this door a square 
opening showed a light inside the van. He approached. 

That which had growled felt that he approached, and became 
furious. It was no longer a growl which he had to do with, it was a 
roar. He heard a sharp sound, as of a chain violently pulled to 
its full length, and suddenly, under the door, behind the hind wheels, 
two rows of sharp, white teeth appeared. At the same time as the 
mouth between the wheels, a head was put through the window. 

* Peace there!” said the head. 

The mouth was silent. 

The head began again,— 

“Ts any one there ?” 

The child answered,— 

* Yes.” 

“Who?” 

“ I.” 

“You? Who are you, whence come you?” 

“T am weary,” said the child. 

“What o'clock is it?” 

**T am cold.” 

“What do you, there?” 

“T am hungry.” 

The head replied,— 

“‘ Every one cannot be as happy as a lord. Go away.” 

The head was withdrawn, and the window closed. 

The child bowed his forehead, drew the sleeping infant closer in 
his arms, and collected his strength to resume his journey; he had 
taken some steps, and was hurrying away. 

However, at the same time that the window shut, the door opened ; 
a step had been let down ; the voice which had spoken to the child 
cried out angrily from the inside of the van. 

“Well! why do you not enter?” 

The child turned. 

** Come in,” resumed the voice. ‘“ Who has sent me a fellow like 
that, who is hungry and cold, and who does not come in?” 

The child, at the same time repulsed and invited, remained 
motionless. 

The voice continued,— 

“You are told to come in, young rascal.” 

He made up his mind, and placed one foot on the lowest step. 

There was a great growl under the van. He drew back. The 
gaping jaws appeared. 





































peded by the infant 





hold, stopped. 


No candle was burning in the caravan, probably from the economy 
of want. The hut was lighted up only by a red tinge, arising from 
the opening at the top of the stone, in which sparkled a great fire. 
On the stone was smoking a porringer, and a saucepan, containing 
to all appearance, something to eat. The savoury odour was per- 


ceptible. The hut 


unlighted lantern, which hung from the ceiling. Besides, to the 
partition was attached some boards on brackets, and some hooks, 


from which hung a 
ing from the nails, 


vessel rather like those used for graining wax—which are called 
granulators—and a confusion of strange objects, of which the child 


understood nothing, 


mistry. The caravan was oblong in shape, the stove being in front. 
It was not even a little room. It was scarcely a big box. There 
was more light outside from the snow, than inside from the stove. 
Everything in the caravan was indistinct and misty. Nevertheless, a 
reflection of the fire on the ceiling enabled the spectator to read in 


large letters,— 


The child, in fact, 


speaking. 


j The child entered. 





‘“‘ Peace!” cried the voice of the man. 

The jaws retreated, the growling ceased. 

* Ascend !” continued the man. 

The child with difficulty mounted up three steps. He was im- 


jacket that nothing could be distinguished of her, and the child was 
but a little shapeless mass. 
He passed over the three steps; and having reached the thres- 


and Ursus. The one had just been heard growling, the other 


The child having reached the threshold, perceived, near the stove, 
a man—tall, smooth, 
he stood, reached the roof. The man could not have raised himself 
on tiptoe. The caravan was just his size. 
“ Enter!” said the man, who was Ursus. 


“ Put down your bundle.” 
1 The child placed his burthen carefully on the top of the chest, for 
fear of awakening and terrifying her. 
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so benumbed, rolled up and enveloped in the 


was furnished with a chest, a stool, and an 


variety of things. On the boards, and depend- 
were rows of glasses, coppers, an alembic, a 


and which were utensils for cookery and che- 


URSUS, PHILOSOPHER. 


was making his way into the house of Homo 


thin and old, dressed in grey, whose head, as 


T2 
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The man continued,— 

“What do you put there so softly? You could not do more were 
it a case of relics. Is it that you are afraid of tearing a hole in 
those rags of yours? Ah! worthless vagabond ! in the streets at this 
hour! Who are you? Answer! But no. I forbid you to answer. 
There! You are cold. Warm yourself as quickly as you can,” and 
he shoved him by the shoulders in front of the fire. 

“Are you wet enough? Are you frozen enough? A nice state 
to come into a house! Come, take off those outer rags, villain!” 
and as with one hand, with feverish haste, he dragged off the boy’s 
rags which tore into shreds, with the other he took down from a nail 
a man’s shirt, and one of those knitted jackets which are up to this 
day called kiss-me-quicks. 

“ Here are clothes.” 

He chose out of a heap a woollen rag, and chafed before the fire 
the limb of the exhausted and bewildered child, who at that moment 
of warm nakedness felt as if he were seeing and touching heaven. 
The limbs having been rubbed, he next essayed the feet. 

“Come! carcass! you are not frost-bitten! I was a fool to 
fancy you had something frozen, the hind-legs or the fore-paws. 
Thou wilt not lose the use of them this time. Dress thyself!” 

The child put on the shirt, and the man placed over it the knitted 
jacket. 

“ Now.” 

The man kicked the stool forward, and made the little boy sit 
down, again shoving him by the shoulders, and then pointed with 
his finger to the porringer which smoked upon the stove. What the 
child saw in the porringer, was, again, heaven to him—namely, a 
potato and a bit of bacon. 

“You are hungry—eat !” 

The man took from the shelf a crust of hard bread, and an iron 
fork, and handed them to the child. 

The boy hesitated. 

“Perhaps you expect me to lay a cloth,” said the man, and he 
placed the porringer on the child’s lap. 

“ Gobble that up.” 

Hunger overcame astonishment. The child began to eat. The 
unfortunate boy devoured rather than ate. The glad sound of the 
crunching of bread filled the hut. The man grumbled,— 

“Not so quick, horrid gourmandiser! Is he not a greedy scoundrel? 
When such scum are hungry, they eat in a revolting fashion. You 
should see a lord sup. I, in my lifetime, have seen dukes eat. 
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They do not eat. It is that which is noble. They drink, however. 
Come, wild boar! stuff yourself!” 

The absence of ears, which is the concomitant of a hungry belly, 
caused the child to take little need to the violence of these epithets, 
tempered as they were by charity of action, which involved a con- 
tradiction resulting in his benefit. For the moment he was absorbed 
by two exigences, and by two extasies—food and warmth. 

Ursus continued his imprecations, muttering to himself,— 

*‘T have seen King James supping in propria persona, in the Ban- 
queting House, where are to be admired the paintings of the famous 
Rubens. His Majesty touched nothing. That beggar over there, 
browses, browses—a word derived from brute. What made me think 
of coming to this Weymouth seven times devoted to the infernaF 
deities? I have sold nothing since the morning. I have harangued 
the snow. I have played the flute to the hurricane. I have not: 
pocketed a farthing ; and now, to-night, these beggars drop in. 
Horrid country! There is a battle, a struggle, a competition 
between the fools of passengers, and myself. They try to give me 
nothing but farthings. I try to give them nothing but drugs. Well! 
to-day there is nothing. Not an idiot in the highway. Not a penny 
in the till. Eat away! Hell-born boy! Tear and crunch! We 
have fallen on times when nothing can equal the cynicism of 
spungers. Fatten at my expense, parasite! That wretched boy over 
there is more than hungry; he is mad. It is not appetite, it is 
ferocity. He is carried away by a mad virus. Perhaps he has the 
plague. Had you the plague, thief? Suppose he were to give it to 
Homo! 

“No, never! Let the populace die, but not my wolf. But by- 
the-by, I am hungry myself. I declare that this is a disagreeable 
incident. I have worked to-day far into the night. There are 
seasons in a man’s life when he is hard pressed. I was to-night 
by hunger. I was all alone. I made a fire. I had but one 
potato, one crust of bread, a mouthful of bacon, and a drop of 
milk, and I put it to warm. I say to myself, ‘good.’ I think I am 
going to eat, and bang! this crocodile must fall upon me at the very 
moment. He installs himself clean between my food and myself. 
Behold! how my larder is devastated! Eat! pike eat! Shark! how 
many teeth had you in your jaws? Guzzle! Wolfcub; no I with- 
draw that word. I respect wolves. Swallow up my food, boa. I 
have worked all day, and far into the night, on an empty stomach ; 
my throat sore ; my pancreas in distress; my entrails out of order ; 
and my recompence is to see another eat. 
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“Tis all one, though! We will divide. He shall have bread, the 
potato and the bacon, and I will have the milk.” 

At this moment a wail, lamentable and prolonged, arose in the 
hut. The man listened. 

“You cry! sycophant! Why do you cry?” 

The boy turned towards him, it was evident that it was not he who 
cried. He had his mouth full. 

The cry was uninterrupted. 

The man went to the chest. 

“It is this packet then that wails. Vale of Jehoshaphat! Behold 
a vociferating parcel! What the devil has your bundle got to croak 
about ?” 

He unrolled the jacket, an infant’s head appeared, the mouth open 
and crying. 

“Well! Who goes there!” said the man. “ Here is another of 
them. When is this to end? Who is there! To arms! corporal! 
call out the guard; another bang! What have you brought me, thief ? 
Do you not see it is thirsty ? 

“Come ! the little one must have a drink. Good! now I shall 
not have even the milk.” 

He took down from the things lying in disorder on the shelf a 
bandage of linen, a sponge, and a phial, muttering savagely, “ What 
an infernal country ! ” 

Then he looked at the little infant. “’Tisa girl! one can tell 
that by her scream, and she is drenched as well.” He dragged away 
as he had done from the boy, the tatters in which she was knotted 
up rather than dressed, and swathed her in a rag, which, though of 
coarse linen, was clean and dry. This rough and sudden dressing 
exasperated the infant. 

“She mews relentlessly,” said he. 

He bit off a long piece of sponge, tore from the roll a square 
piece of linen, drew from it a bit of thread, took the saucepan in 
which there was some milk from the stove, filled the phial with milk, — 
drove down the sponge halfway into its neck, covered the sponge 
with linen, tied this cork in with the thread, applied his cheeks to the 
phial to be sure that it was not too hot, and seized under his left 
arm the bewildered bundle, which was still crying. “Come! have 
thy supper, creature! Let me suckle you,” and he put the neck of 
the bottle to its mouth. 

The little infant drank greedily. 

He held the phial at the necessary incline, grumbling,—“ They are all 
the same, the cowards! When they have all they want they are silent.” 
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The child had drank so energetically, and had seized so eagerly 
this end of the bread offered by a cross-grained Providence, that she 
was taken with a fit of coughing. 

* You are going to choke!” growled Ursus. “A fine gobbler is 
this one, also!” 

He drew away the sponge which she was sucking, allowed the 
cough to subside, and then replaced the phial to her lips, saying, 
“Suck ! street walker !” 

In the meantime the boy had laid down his fork. Seeing the 
infant drink had made him forget to eat. The moment before, when 
he ate, the expression in his face was satisfaction—now it was 
gratitude. He watched the infant’s renewal of life ; that completion 
of the resurrection begun by himself filled his eyes with an ineffable 
brilliancy. Ursus went on muttering angry words between his teeth. 
The little boy now and then lifted to Ursus his eyes, moist with the 
ipdefinable emotion which this poor little being felt without being 
able to express it. Ursus addressed him furiously. 

** Well, then, eat !” 

“And you?” said the child, all trembling, and with tears in his 
eyes. “You have nothing?” 

“ Will you be kind enough to eat it all up, cub! There is not 
too much for you, as there was not enough for me.” 

The child took up his fork, but did not eat. 

*“ Eat,” vociferated Ursus. “ What has it got to do with me? Who 
speaks of me? Wretched little barefooted clerk of Penniless Parish, 
I tell you to eat it all, You are here to eat, drink, and sleep—eat, 
or I will kick you out, you and your companion.” 

The boy, under this menace, began to eat again. He had not 
much trouble in finishing what was left in the porringer. Ursus 
muttered, “ This building is badly joined. ‘The cold comes in by 
the window pane.” A pane had indeed been broken in front, either 
by some jolt of the caravan, or by a stone thrown by some mischievous 
boy. Ursus had placed a star of paper over the fracture, which had 
become unpasted. The blast entered there. 

He was half seated on the chest. The infant in his arms, and at 
the same time on his knees, who was sucking voluptuously at the 
bottle, with that Divine somnolency which cherubims have before 
their Creator, and infants before their mothers’ breast. 

* She is drunk,” said Ursus; and he continued, “ After that, make 
sermons on temperance.” 

The wind tore from the pane the plaster paper, which flew across 
the hut; but there was nothing in this to trouble the children 
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entering into new life ; whilst the little girl drank, and the little boy 
ate, Ursus grumbled,— 

“ Drunkenness begins with the infant in swaddling clothes. Give 
yourself the trouble then to be Bishop Tillotson, and to thunder 
against excess of drinking. What an odious draught of wind! And 
then my stove is old. It allows puffs of smoke to escape enough to 
give you trichiasis. One has to bear the inconveniencies of cold, 
and the inconveniencies of fire. One cannot see clearly. That being 
over there abuses my hospitality. Well! I have not been able to 
distinguish the face of this animal. Comfort is wanting here. ‘By 
Jupiter! I am a great admirer of exquisite banquets in well closed 
rooms. I have missed my vocation. I was born to be a sensualist. 
The greatest of sages was Philoxenus, who wished to possess the neck 
of a crane, to be longer in tasting the pleasures of the table. Receipts 
to-day at zero. Nothing sold all day. Inhabitants, footmen, servants, 
and tradesmen, here is your doctor, here are your drugs. You are 
losing your tune, old friend. Pack up your physic. Everyone is 
well down here. Here’s a cursed town, where every one is well. The 
skies alone have diarrhcea—what snow! Anaxagoras taught that 
the snow was black, and he was right, cold being biackness. Ice is 
night. Whata hurricane! I can fancy the delight of those at sea. 
The hurricane is the passage of demons. It is the row of the tempest 
fiends galloping and rolling head over heels above our boxes, of 
bones. In the wind this one has a tail, that one has horns, another 
a flame for a tongue, another claws to its wings, another a lord 
chancellor's paunch, another an academician’s pate. You may 
observe a form in every sound. ‘To every fresh wind a fresh demon. 
The ear hears, the eye sees, the crack is a figure. Zounds! There 
are folks at sea—that is certain. My Friends! get through the 
storm as best you can. I have enough to do to get through life. 
Come now, do I keep an inn, or do I not? Why should I trade 
with these arrivals of travellers. The universal distress sends its 
spatterings even as far as my poverty. Into my cabin fall hideous 
drops of the great human mud. I am given up to the voracity of 
travellers. I am a prey—the prey of those dying of hunger. Winter 
night, a hut of pasteboard, an unfortunate friend below and without. 
The storm, a potato, a fire as big as my feet, parasites, the wind 
penetrating through every cranny, and not a halfpenny, and a bundle 
which sets up howls. I open them and find beggars within. Is this 
fair play of fate? Besides, the laws are violated. Ah! vagabond 
with your vagabond child! Mischievous pick-pocket, evil-minded 
abortion, you walk the streets after curfew. If our good king 
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only knew it, would he not have you thrown into the bottom of a 
ditch, just to teach you better. My gentleman walks out at night 
with my lady, and with the glass at fifteen degrees of frost, bare- 
headed and bare-footed. Know that such things are forbidden. 
There are rules and regulations, you lawless ones. Vagabonds are 
punished, honest folks who have houses are guarded and protected. 
Kings are the fathers of their people. I have my own house. You 
would have been whipped in the public street had you chanced to 
have been met, and it would have been well done. There must be 
order in an established city. For my own part. I did wrong not to 
denounce thee to the constable. But I am such a fool. I under- 
stand what is right and do what is wrong. Ah! the ruffian! to 
come here in such a state! I did not see the snow upon them 
when they came in; it has melted, and behold my whole house 
is swamped. I have an inundation in my house. It will be neces- 
sary to burn an incredible amount of coals to dry up this lake— 
coals at twelve farthings, by the miners’ standard. How am I going 
to manage to fit three into this caravan? Now it is finished. I 
enter into my nursery. I am going to have in my house the weaning 
of the future beggardom of England. I shall have for employment, 
office, and function, to fashion the miscarried fortunes of that 
Colossal Prostitute, Misery, to bring to perfection future gallows’ 
birds, and to give young thieves the forms of philosophy. The 
tongue of the wolf is the warning of God. And to think if I had 
not been eaten up by creatures of this kind for the last thirty 
years, I should be rich, Homo would be fat, I should have a 
medicine-chest full of rarities, as many surgical instruments as 
Doctor Linacre, surgeon to King Henry VIII. ; divers animals of 
all kinds, Egyptian mummies, and similar curiosities, I should be a 
member of the College of Physicians, and have the right of using the 
library, built in 1652 by the celebrated Hervey, and to study in the 
lantern of that dome whence you can see the whole of London. I 
could continue my observations of solar obfuscation, and prove that 
a caliginous vapour arises from the planet. Such was the opinion 
of John Kepler, who was born the year before the massacre of St. 
Bartholomew, and who was mathematician to the emperor. The. 
sun is a chimney which sometimes smokes ; so does my stove. My 
stove is no better than the sun. Yes, I should have made my 
fortune: my part would have been a different one—I should not be 
the insignificant fellow Iam. I would not degrade science in the 
highways, for the crowd is not worthy of the doctrine, the crowd 
being nothing better than a confused mixture of all sorts of ages, 
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sexes, humours, and conditions, that wise men of all periods have 
not hesitated to despise, and whose extravagance and passion most 
moderate men in their justice detest. 

“ Ah! I am weary of existence! After all, one does not live long! 
This human life is soon done with. But, no—it is long. At 
intervals, that we should not become too discouraged, that we may 
have the stupidity to consent to bear our existence, and not to profit 
by the magnificent occasions to hang ourselves which cords and nails 
offer us, nature puts on the air of taking a little care of man—not on 
this night, however. This subtle nature germinates the wheat, ripens the 
grape, gives her song to the nightingale. From time to time there is 
a ray of morning or a glass of gin, and this is what we call happiness. 
It is a narrow border of good around an immense winding-sheet of 
evil. We have a destiny, of which the devil has woven the stuff, and 
God has sewn the hem. In the meantime, thou hast eaten my 
supper, thief!” 

In the meantime, also, the infant, whom he held all the time in 
his arms, very tenderly, whilst he was vituperating, shut its eyes 
languidly ; a sign of repletion. Ursus examined the phial, and 
grumbled,— 

“ She has drunk it all up. The impudent creature !” 

He arose, and sustaining the infant with his left arm, with his 
right arm he raised the lid of the chest and drew from beneath it a 
bear-skin, the one he called, as will be remembered, his real skin. 
Whilst he accomplished this he heard the other child eating, and 
looked at him sideways. 

“It will be a care if, henceforth, I have to feed that growing 
glutton. It will be a tape-worm in the entrails of my industry.” 

He spread out still, with one arm, the bearskin on the chest, work- 
ing his elbow and managing his movement so as not to disturb the 
beginning of the sleep into which the infant had just sank. 

Then he laid her down on the fur, on the side next the fire. 
Having done so, he placed the phial on the stove, and exclaimed,— 

“It is I who am thirsty.” 

He looked into the pot. There were a few good mouthfuls of 
milk left in it; he raised it to his lips. At the moment when about 
to drink, his eye fell on the little girl. He replaced the pot on the 
stove, took the phial, uncorked it, poured into it all the milk that 
remained, which was just sufficient to fill it, replaced the sponge and 
the linen rag over it, which he tied round the neck of the bottle. 

“ All the same ; I am hungry and thirsty,” he observed. 

And he added,— 
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“When one cannot eat bread, one must drink water.” 

Behind the stove there was a jug with the spout broken off. 

He took it and handed it to the boy. 

* Wilt thou drink ?” 

The child drank, and then went on eating. 

Ursus seized again the pitcher, and conveyed it to his mouth. 
The temperature of the water which it contained had been unequally 
modified by the proximity of the stove. 

He swallowed some mouthfuls and made a grimace. 

“ Water! pretending to be pure, thou resemblest false friends. 
Thou art warm at the top and cold at the bottom.” 

In the meantime the boy had finished his supper. ‘The porringer 
was more than empty, it was cleaned out. He picked up and ate 
pensively a few crumbs caught in the folds of his knitted jacket over 
his knees. 

Ursus turned towards him. 

“That is not all. Now for us both. The mouth is not made 
only for eating, it is made for speaking. Now that you are warmed 
and stuffed, animal, take care of yourself. You are going to answer 
my questions. Whence come you?” 

The child replied,— 

*T know not.” 

“ How meanest thou that thou knowest not ?” 

“T was abandoned this evening on the sea-shore.” 

“Ah! scamp! what is your namé? He is so good for nothing 
that his relations abandon him.” 

**T have no relations.” 

“ Give in a little to my tastes, and observe that I do not like those 
who sing to a tune which contains falsehoods. Thou must have 
relatives since you have a sister.” 

* It is not my sister.” 

“Tt is not your sister ?” 

“ No.” 

“Who is she then?” 

“ It is a little one whom I found.” 

* Found ?” 

* a.” 

** What! did you pick her up?” 

“Yes.” 

“ Where? If you lie I will exterminate you.” 

**On the breast of a woman who is dead in the snow.” 

“When?” 
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“ An hour ago.” 

* Where?” 

“ A league from hence.” 

The frontal arches of Ursus knitted, and took that pointed shape 
which characterises emotion in the brows of a philosopher. 

‘Dead! Then behold one who is happy. She must be left in 
the snow. She is well off there. On which side?” 

‘On the side of the sea,” 

“Did you cross the bridge ?” 

* Yes.” 

Ursus opened the window at the back and examined the view. 


The weather had not improved. The snow fell thickly and mourn- 
fully. 


He shut the window. 

He went to the broken glass ; he filled the fracture with a rag; he 
heaped the stove with turf; he spread out as far as he could the 
bear-skin on the chest; took a large book which he had in a 
corner, and placed it under the bolster for a pillow, and laid on it 
the head of the sleeping infant. 

Then he turned to the boy. 

“ Lie down there.” 

The boy obeyed, and stretched himself at full length by the side 
of the infant. 

Ursus rolled the bear-skin over the two children, and tucked it 
under their feet. 

He took down from a shelf, and tied to his body, a linen belt with 
a large pocket containing, no doubt, a case of instruments and 
bottles of restoratives. 

Then he took the lantern from where it hung at the ceiling and 
lighted it. It was a dark lantern. In giving light it left the children 
in shadow. 

Ursus half opened the door, and said,— 

**T am going out; be not afraid. I shall return. Sleep.” 

Then letting down the steps, he called Homo. He was answered 
by a louder growl. 

Ursus, holding the lantern in his hand, descended. ‘The steps 
were replaced, the door was reclosed. The children remained 
alone. 

From without, a voice, the voice of Ursus, demanded,— 

“‘ Boy, who have just eaten up my supper, are you asleep already ?” 
“No,” replied the child. 

‘* Well, if she bellows, give her the rest of the milk.” 
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The clinking of a chain being undone was heard, and the sound of 
a man’s footsteps, mixed with the pads of an animal, died off in the 
distance. A few instants after, both children slept profoundly. 

There was an ineffable mingling in their breathings. ‘They had 
more than chastity—they had ignorance. If the word marriage was 
not inappropriate on this occasion, they were husband and wife after 
the fashion of the angels. Such innocence in such darkness! Such 
purity in such an embrace! These foretastes of heaven are only 
possible to childhood, and no immensity approaches the greatness of 
little children—of all gulfs, this is the deepest. The fearful perpetuity 
of a dead man chained beyond life, the mighty animosity of the ocean 
to a wreck, the whiteness of the snow covering up buried bodies, do 
not equal in pathos two mouths of children which meet divinely in 
sleep, and the meeting of which was not even a kiss. 


CHAPTER VI. 


THE AWAKING. 


THe day began by being unpropitious: a dull whiteness pene- 
trated the hut. It was the frozen dawn. That wan light, which throws 
into relief the funereal reality of objects which are blurred into 
spectral forms by the night, awakened not the children, so pro- 
foundly were they sleeping. The caravan was warm. Their breath- 
ings alternated like two peaceful waves. There was no longer 
a hurricane without. The light of dawn was-slowly taking posses- 
sion of the horizon. The constellations were being extinguished, 
like candles blown out one after the other. A few large stars 
only rebelled. The deep-toned song of the Infinite came from 
the sea. 

The fire in the stove was not quite extinguished. The twilight 
broke, little by little, into daylight. The boy slept less heavily than 
the girl. At length, a ray brighter than the others broke through the 
pane, and he opened his eyes. The sleep of childhood finishes in 
forgetfulness. He remained in a state of semi-stupor, without know- 
ing where he was or what was near him, without making an effort to 
remember, gazing at the ceiling, and composing for himself an aimless 
task of dreaming about the letters of the inscription —Ursus, the 
Philosopher—which, being unable to read, he examined without the 
power of deciphering. 

The sound of a key turning in a lock caused him to turn his 
head. 
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The door turned on its hinges, the steps were let down. Ursus 
had returned. He ascended the steps, his extinguished lantern in 
his hand. At the same time the pattering of four paws fell upon the 
steps. It was Homo, following Ursus, who had also returned to his 
home. 

The boy awoke with somewhat of a start. The wolf, having pro- 
bably an appetite, gave him a matinal grin, which showed his rows of 
very white teeth. He stopped when he had got half way up the 
steps, and placed both forepaws within the caravan, both elbows on 
the threshold, like a preacher on the edge of the pulpit. He sniffed 
the chest from afar, not being in the habit of finding it thus occupied. 
His wolfine form, framed by the doorway, was designed in black 
against the light of morning. He made up his mind, and entered. 
The boy, seeing the wolf in the caravan, got out of the bear-skin, 
and, standing up, placed himself before the little one, who was sleep- 
ing more soundly than ever. 

Ursus had just hung the lantern up on a nail in the ceiling. 
Silently, and with mechanical deliberation, he unbuckled the belt 
which supported his case, and replaced it on the shelf. He looked 
at nothing, and seemed to see nothing. His eyes were glassy! 
Something deep moved his mind. His thoughts at length found 
breath, as usual, in a rapid outflow of words. He exclaimed,— 

“ Happy, without doubt! Dead! stone dead!” 

He bent down, and put a shovelfull of turf mould into the stove; 
and as he poked the peat, he grumbled out,— 

“T had a deal of trouble to find her ; some unknown malice had 
buried her under two feet of snow. Had it not been for Homo, who 
sees as clearly with his nose as did Christopher Columbus with 
his mind, I should be still there, scratching at the avalanche, 
and playing hide and seek with Death. Diogenes took his 
lantern and sought for a man; I took my lantern and sought for a 
woman. He found a sarcasm, and I found mourning. How cold she 
was. I touched her hand—a stone! What silence in her eyes. 
How can any one be such a fool as to die and leave a child behind 
her! It will not be convenient to pack three into this box. What a 
coil! A pretty family I have here! Boy and girl!” 

Whilst Ursus was speaking, Homo sidled up close to the stove. 
The hand of the sleeping infant was hanging down between the stove 
and the chest. The wolf set to licking it. He licked it so softly 
that he did not awaken the little infant. 

Ursus turned round. 


“Well done, Homo. I shall be father, and you shall be uncle.” 
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Then he betook himself again to his philosophical care of arrang- 
ing the fire without interrupting his aside. 

“ Adoption! It is settled ; Homo is willing.” 

He drew himself up. 

‘* T should like to know who is responsible for that woman’s death ? 
Is it man?” 

His eyes were upturned, but looked beyond the ceiling, and his 
lips murmured,— 

“ Is it Thou ?” 

Then his brow dropped, as if under a burthen, and he con- 
tinued,— 

* The night took the trouble to kill this woman.” 

Raising his eyes, they encountered those of the boy, newly 
awakened, who was listening. Ursus addressed him abruptly,— 

‘What are you laughing at?” 

The boy answered,— 

** T am not laughing.” 

Ursus felt a kind of shock, looked at him fixedly for a few minutes 
and said,— 

“‘ Then thou art terrible.” 

The interior of the cabin, on the previous night, had been so dark 
that Ursus had not yet seen the boy’s face. The broad daylight 
revealed it. He placed the two palms of his hands on the two 
shoulders of the boy, and, considering his countenance more and 
more piercingly, exclaimed,— 

** Do not laugh again !” 

“ T am not laughing,” said the child. 

Ursus was seized with a trembling from head to foot. 

* You do laugh, I tell you.” 

Then, seizing the child with a grasp which would have been one of 
fury, had it not been one of pity, he demanded of him, violently,— 

“Who did that to you?” 

The child replied,— 

* T know not what you mean.” 

“Whence did you get that laugh ?” 

“ T have always been thus,” said the child. 

Ursus turned towards the chest, saying, in a low voice,— 

*‘ T thought this work had been over.” 

He took from the top of it, very softly, not to awaken the infant, 
the book which he had placed there for a pillow. 

* Let us see Conquest,” he murmured. 

It was a bundle of papers in folio, bound in soft parchment. He 
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turned the pages with his thumb, stopped at a certain one, opened 
the book, feet on the stove, and read,— 

“© *¢ De Denasatis,’ it is here.” 

And he continued,— 

“<* Bucca fissa usque ad aures, gensivis denudatis, nasogue murdri- 
dato, masca eris, et ridebis semper. 

“‘ There it is for certain.” ' 

Then he replaced the book on one of the shelves, grumbling. 

** An adventure, the sounding of which would be unwholesome.” 

“ Let us rest on the surface, laughing boy !” 

At this moment the little girl awoke. 

Her happiness was to cry. 

“Come, nurse, give the breast,” said Ursus. 

The infant sat up. Ursus taking the phial from the stove, gave it 
to her to suck. 

At this moment the sun arose. It was level with the horizon. 
His red rays gleamed through the glass, and struck against the face 
of the infant, which was turned towards him. Her eyeballs, fixed on 
the sun, reflected like two mirrors its purple orbit. The eyeballs 
were immoveable, the eyelids also. 

“Hold!” said Ursus. ‘She is blind.” 





(Zo be continued.) 
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SOME COMMON OBJECTS OF THE 
SEA-SHORE. 


GOW that the season has arrived when we are all 
xth») thinking of trips to the health-giving shores of the sea, 
\ i) it may not be out of place to publish a few notes on 
2% some objects of natural history which may be said to 
be indigenous to the margins of the melancholy ocean. Our readers 
need not fear a disquisition on the proper inhabitants for an aqua- 
rium. To me there seems a certain want of good breeding in ob- 
serving at close quarters the more intimate affairs even of cuttle 
fish, although I am aware that science is often benefited by such 
scrutiny. The series of phenomena I desire to record belong to 
another order; the testimony, in fact, to be extracted from the 
shingle, as well as the rocks, relates to men and women rather than 
to crustacea. There is no apology needed for this intention. Surely 
our own species ought to be more interesting to us than crabs, and 
its ways and means more instructive as material for reflection. 

The first point to be notwd is that most people, when within the 
influence of the marine ozone, undergo various transmutations, not 
alone of costume, but of sentiment and appetite. There is, I am 
convinced, a subtle moral connection between a man and his clothes ; 
the effect of brass buttons and a straw hat goes deeper than the 
surface. Then, again, there are practices established at the water 
which tend to change the nature of those who are impelled to carry 
them out. There are the hours for feeding, the hours for bathing, 
the hours for doing nothing, and the hours for doing less—I mean 
the period set apart for reading a novel of Paul de Kock’s. These 
things must necessarily alter the temper of the mind, though the seat 
of the soul may not be where Van Helmont described it,—in the 
pit of the stomach. We are informed, also, by those who ought to 
know, that the tide disposes to contemplation. It is curious, how- 
ever, that it never makes a poet of a fisherman, who always seems 
to me the most prosaic, not to say mercenary, of human beings. 
However, we shall not stop to quarrel with a term: substitute moon- 
ing for contemplation, and the difficulty is got over. If a philo- 
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sophical paternity for the phrase is required, it may be found in the fact 
that the planet controls the current of our thoughts and of the waves 
at the same time. There is high tide at full-moon, and I was going 
to say high mooning at the same season ; but the connection at one 
end is apparently attached to Hanwell. Yet I can venture to bring 
these incongruities into contact, for I remember that the Hall by the 
Sea at Margate was always full to overflowing when the almanac led 
us to look for the round face of the cold huntress in the sky. 

To proceed in a more regular fashion. One of the commonest 
objects of the sea-shore is the cad. I mention him first, in order to 
get rid of him once for all. All the water in the sea fails to wash this 
blackamoor white. He changes not when he changes his spots, 
except for the worse. He is “’aving ’is ’oliday” in his own peculiar 
style; and I sincerely wish we had an absolute government to 
restrain him, to confiscate his pipe, to strip him of his abominable 
ties, and to take from him the glass he uses for staring at the 
women in the water. By this latter practice shall you surely 
know him. I have seen him kicked for it, and have rejoiced 
exceedingly ; but the fellows carcase can bear a boot well, his 
hide is thick. He is half bemused under the glorious sun for 
the greater part of the day, his nights are devoted to the pleasures 
which follow him here from town; for in his wake cometh the 
fiddlers and the comic minstrels. He continues to ruin his wretched 
constitution with late suppers and late hours, instead of striving to 
mend it. He has many warnings,—a broken voice, a hacking cough, 
an incompetence for healthy exercise ; but it is the doom of his 
dulness and insensibility to neglect them all. Perhaps he has friends 
who expect successes from him. Successes from the poor nincom- 
poop who staggers to his lodging bawling and drunken each night 
under my window! From that post I can gaze across the glittering 
reaches of the sea, and its grand, constant diapason partly stuns the 
ballad of the misguided idiot who might be better for listening to it. 
But no; the sea contains neither music nor poetry nor suggestive 
reproaches for him. He thinks of it mostly in connection with 
shrimps, and curses the law which deprived him of the fun of pepper- 
ing the gulls with small shot. 

It is pleasant to turn from this unsightly thing to the children, to 
the little men and women, gathering roses for their cheeks out of an 
apparently unpromising element. To me there is something 
pathetic in the very presence of these children on the shores. The 
sea is old and grey, full of sad memories, stern and strong in its 
calmest and most gentle moods. Yet the child makes a playfellow 
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of it, as simply as a child makes a playmate of the rough, shaggy dog 
whom every one else is afraid to touch. Indeed I have seen a 
pretty game of three, between a boy, a Newfoundland, and the tide. 
The Newfoundland ran and barked at a wave, the boy shouted and 
kicked it with his diminutive bluchers, the wave growled in a good- 
humoured way, and seemed to enjoy the sport thoroughly. All the 
time that dog, however, did not quite trust the grim humour of the 
sea, for he kept a knowing eye on his young charge, especially when 
the latter ventured to follow the wave farther than usual in its move- 
ments... I find some difficulty at Ramsgate in recognising my friend, 
little Tom Westropp, until he asks me to dig a hole for him in the sand. 
When I last met that young gentleman in Kensington Gardens, he 
was the boatswain of some unknown ship attached, perhaps, to the 
foreign ports of the Serpentine. He was dressed as a boatswain, 
with a distracting observance of nautical detail to which I think he 
would never have been reconciled but for the whistle. He was 
obliged, he then told me, to keep himself nice, which was rather 
hard on you, when you were afflicted with an awful tendency towards 
mud pies. Tom at Ramsgate had apparently been reduced to the 
rank of a common seaman, but he liked it better. He could wet 
his feet whenever he wished, and although sand was not as good 
stuff as mud to make pies of (not possessing what housewives term 
the binding quality), still there was no stint of it, and its use did.not 
necessitate that process of scouring and scenting which a prejudiced 
family insisted on a boy being subjected to who had composed a 
work of confectionery art with the materials closest to hand. Tom 
introduced me to his cousins, with whom he flirted over a piece of 
engineering, designed, I believe, to stop the encroaches of the sea. 
The golden-haired young maidens, however, did not attend so regu- 
larly to the public works, and had carts in their own employment for 
the general removal of the beach. Tom was not puzzled with any 
Paul Dombey speculations. His parents have brought him here to 
wax fat, and nothing can be more dutiful than his compliance with 
their desires. He invited me recently to the funeral of a doll, which 
he had bought in order to commit her sawdust to a mausoleum built 
of oyster shells. ‘The obsequies were momentarily interrupted when 
we found that the grave was too small, but the difficulty was sur- 
mounted by taking off the head of the toy, which now surmounts a 
walking-stick, 

Flirtations by the sea-shore are common enough. Venus, as we 
have read, sprang from the foam-bells and continues to watch over 


the affairs of the happy lovers who walk by her natal-place. Nothing 
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is more amusing than to observe the efforts of the engaged people 
to appear unconscious of their pleasant relations with each other. 
Yet why should they care? The world is little concerned with their 
affections, and in due course they will come here, no longer Strephon 
and Chloe, but in the prosaic style of Bob and Joan, with olive 
branches, and nurses, and the household burdens on them which 
are so depressing to romantic instincts. During my matutinal and 
vesper cigars, I meet many cases of the tender passion. The doves 
delight to coo under cover, as it were, of the dash of the waves. 
They are fit subjects for the cynic to pelt with epigrammatic pebbles, 
but there is a Nemesis attendant upon scorn and mockery of this 
description. Many a good fellow now married and lost to his 
club, once sneered at the spoons of the watering-places. So, if you 
please, we shall be silent while that lady and gentleman are 
standing so close to each other, watching the final plunge of the 
sun, and thinking that ineffable nonsense which only perfect silence 
can express. 

A great deal of exaggerated fun is made out of the sea-side lodging- 
house-keepers. My experience of them, and of another much 
abused race, cabmen, is that, on the whole, they are not half as bad 
as they are represented to be. Of course, the summer-time is their 
harvest, and they must make the most of the season; but I have 
known them to be very kind, charitable and attentive, and to meet with 
a sad return. Where I stopped at Hastings, our drawing-rooms were 
occupied by two very fashionable women. I confess, from the first 
moment I saw them, I was reminded of Lady Blarney and Miss 
Carolina Wilhelmina Amelia Skeggs, the persons of fashion intro- 
duced by Mr. Thornhill, into the family of the Vicar of Wakefield. 
The landlady, however, entertained a high respect for her visitors, in 
consequence of their grand airs and aristocratic tastes in eating and 
drinking. One of them fell seriously ill when a large score had been 
run up, and in a moment of abject fright, when she thought death 
was coming into the house, her companion blurted out Well, 
good Mrs. Locker swallowed her anger, and tended the stricken 
sinner with an unfailing devotion, which, I believe, restored her to 
life, and, let us hope, to a better one than she had been leading. I 
shall not soon forget the departure of these female vagabonds, crest- 
less and beaten from the kindness they had met with, and cowering 
with shame as the landlady hid them and their traps in a close 
barouche. I am sorry to say that the crocodiles carried off some 
plunder after all, and poor Mrs. Locker was in mortal fear for the 
credit of her house, out of which two nephews were kept at a 
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Hampstead boarding-school. But, fortunately, nothing came of the 
misadventure, and I would not mention it, but for its illustrating two 
phases of sea-side existence, which are within the scope of this 
paper. My advice to all persons lodging at watering-places is, to put 
complete faith in the hostess. If she is a cupboard-thief, and you 
find it out, take your leave of her without an hour’s delay, and stop 
at an hotel until you have fixed on other quarters; but do not 
expect by any vigilance or magpie secretiveness on your part, to 
overcome a natural and skilled propensity for filching. The slavery 
that some of these women undergo is worse than the slavery of the 
dressmaker or the piecework tailor. And somehow, they always 
seem to be bread-winners for idlers. 

You doubtless remember that wonderful ‘‘ Shabby Genteel Story ” 
of Thackeray’s, where a lady of this calling supports, in dingy state, 
a ne’er-do-weel scoundrel. His descendants are still to be found at 
any watering place in England. ‘They are the centres to which the 
led-Captain inclines in his latter days, to which the broken-down 
voue and the selfish annuitant resort to finish their barren lives. 
These doddering old boys, in various stages of decay, bask on the 
shores, or tipple at the tavern bars, endeavouring to get into conver- 
sation with the passing or the abiding stranger. Their anecdotes are 
neither savoury nor wise, and they present you with the pitiable spec- 
tacle of age and white hairs unworthy of respect, of friends, or of 
compassion. It is an achievement with them to have their grog paid 
for, in return for which they are ready to brag and to lie audaciously, 
and to laugh a laugh that seems to come from the hollow of a tomb. 
You see they have survived their acquaintances, and have wearied all 
who knew them, and are obliged to depend on the farthing conside- 
ration the mere stranger in his charity bestows onthem. They sit on 
the benches by the beach, blinking like so many owls. They never 
speak, you observe, to each other. Such coin as they could exchange, 
would wither at once to dry leaves. Not one of them expects the 
end. They are craving for the excitement of youth, and their miser- 
able souls are constantly haunting the graves of dead passions. 
These are the gay bachelors of sixty—these dyed, fusty, and servile 
bucks! When they take a turn in the tide, and come out with 
quivering chaps and weeping eyes, they are not nice objects, I assure 
you. See the contrast between the agued dotards and the supple- 
limbed girl, who springs from her dressing-box on the shore. She is 
all sparkle and freshness and innocent esfiéglerie, and does not dis- 
dain even to throwa bright morning glance at the quaking satyrs, 
whose tremors do not prevent their composing their features into 
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ugly leers. Will’ nobody tie some of them with a cad, a goat, and an 
ape, in a sack, and fling the lot into the deep waters ? 

I wonder is there a property—a chemical or psychological pro- 
perty—in the sea air favourable to artists in mesmerism and electro- 
biology? A great deal of virtue, no doubt, goes from these people 
in their operations or enchantments ; and it may be that restorative 
agencies suited to revive them are held in suspense, or in solution, at 
marine districts. I have constantly observed that professors of the 
kind gravitate, with singular regularity, each season to the town-halls 
of watering places. ’Tis a mild amusement they provide, after all, 
even when eked out with the sensation of guessing conundrums for 
an electro-plated teapot. A more or less celebrated performer on 
human credulity was on one occasion thrown in my way. In diving 
from a machine he knocked his clever head against the bottom, and 
was lying as unconscious there as a sleeper of his own contriving, 
when the present writer dived and managed to haul him on shore. 
Brandy and towels, and passes made with the hand (though not in 
thé biological style), restored this ingenious gentleman to animation ; 
and we straightway became very good friends. I was interested so 
far in the science that I went on his platform to lose my senses 
and have various organs set going at his magic touch. My organs 
refused to play, but their obstinacy was fully compensated for by 
the alacrity with which those of other people burst into violent 
action, especially those of a youth who happened at that period to be 
lodging, accidentally, at the same hotel as the mystery-man. It was 
my friend who first conceived the idea of combining teapots and 
conundrums with clairvoyance. Thus he provided for the cupidity, 
sense of humour, and superstition to be found in human nature. But 
we are not at watering places altogether dependent on him for*in- 
door recreations. What I shall venture to christen jury-rigged com- 
panies, invade us from the metropolis, companies made up of all 
the talents—comic, serious, and sentimental—in the musical line. 


It costs nothing extra to carry your high eS or your low BSS 


with you, although I have often thought that the ladies and gentle- 
men of the troupes would be wiser by saving up their tenors and 
sopranos for more important campaigns, The concerts are ex- 
haustive, and sparsely attended. I want to say a word, however, 
concerning another form of distraction sought at the sea-side—the 
dancing. It is a shame to transport the customs of the flaming casino 
to the very edge of the glorious sea. It angers a right-ordered mind 
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to look at the wobbling minxes of these establishments and their dull- 
pated partners, ricochetting in stifling rooms through the beautiful 
summer night. I wonder a giant wave does not leap like a lion, with 
a roar, on their pleasure-house some evening, and scatter it, with all 
its tawdry revellers and gewgaws, to the winds. 

The object which I mostly affect to observe at the sea-shore, is the 
sea itself. It is not to be wearied of, if you love it. I envy those 
great artists of England to whom its face is so familiar, who can read 
it in shine and in shade, when the chill mists are blown away from 
the green fields of water at dawn, and the level sun covers them with 
a marigold light ; when, during a blustering noon, grey curving waves 
rush booming on the strands ; at the close of day, when the tide is 
purple and red and brown, and is heard to sob solemnly to itself; at 
the verge of the darkness, before the moon sails up. The ships are 
endless subjects for speculation ; so, for that matter, are those peer- 
ing, ghostly birds, whose big eyes stare at you like the eyes of oxen. 
The boatmen I avoid as a plague, and as I have dropped into a 
personal vein, I prefer, of my own choice, not to spoon, if possible. 
But the reader can do as he or she likes inthis respect. I have been 
told the amusement is superior to croquet. For the rest, I have a 
profound faith that the ocean is a mighty preacher to those who 
hearken, that there are sermons in the stones at its feet; and that, 
year by year, we send to its edge samples of what is worst and best 
amongst us. Asa picker up of unconsidered trifles, I present you 
with a meagre collection of marine objects and moods which may, at 
least, serve to indicate the direction where further discoveries may be 
pushed and specimens obtained. 
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(Concluded. ) 


HERE were 1986 entries at Batfersea in the international 

year (1862), of which 183 were foreign, and 238 Scottish. 

Scotland sent some of her best. Lord Southesk’s Druid. 
McCombie’s Pride of Aberdeen and the ancient Char- 

lotte, and Beattie’s Mosstrooper 3rd, and Bridesmaid were among 
“the heavy blacks” (as a Common Pleas was wont to call the 
Serjeants learned in the Jaw), Duntroon among the Highlanders, and 
Colly Hill among the Ayrshires. The late Duke of Athole hardly 
ever left this cow’s side, and at milking time all the fashionables 
drew to the spot to see the pretty dairy-maid at her task. The 
Duke of Hamilton’s Sir Walter Scott, and Sir W. Stirling Maxwell’s 
Nancy, were the very cream of the Clydesdales ; and few will forget 
the delight of the handsome Duke, as he ordered his horse into 
the avenue, time after time, to show his pony paces. In the short- 
horn classes, the Scotchmen also took two firsts, a second, and a third. 
Mr. Jonas Webb’s four cows attracted a great deal of notice, and he 
reached the height of his farm-stock ambition, by beating all the 
bulls, for the gold medal, with his white calf, First Fruits. The same 
honour, on the female side of the house, was reserved for Mr. Booth’s 
Queen of the Ocean. Lord Palmerston got off his grey horse to 
handle her, and Mr. and Mrs. Disraeli had her out on view. Only 
two prizes out of the eight Hereford firsts went back to the county ; 
but the breed was splendidly represented, and Mr. Hill’s Milton and 
Mr. Coates’s Matchless were the gold medallists. ‘The Prince Con- 
sort’s Maximus and Adela both took Hereford firsts, and so did his 
Crown Prince and Prince Alfred in the Devon classes, in which Mr. 
Davy, of Flitton, put out his strength, and took four firsts, besides two 
gold medals, with Duke of Flitton and Temptress. Ellington, the 
Derby winner, carried off the 1oo/ prize, and The Yore her forty- 
seventh prize, but she was disqualified. Old Bobby—or, rather, what 
had been Old Bobby—was shown, zetat 22, among the pony sires ; but 
he was so lame that he was only highly commended. The Suffolks 
made a very grand array, when the thirteen two-year-old fillies, or the 
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twenty-six sires, with only one white face amongst them, were brought 
out. Still there were fully three shades of chestnuts, beside the 
“cherry red.” Mr. Sanday took the Leicester gold medal with a two 
shear, and Mr. Rigden that for Southdowns; and nothing was more 
looked at in the yard than the Throckmorton prize gimmers, those 
small but “ enamelled beauties.” In the mountain sheep classes, Mr. 
Peel’s Mountain King held his own, with his son behind him. This 
was about his fiftieth victory, and his fleece was found to weigh 
17 lbs. Mr. Wainman was in immense force, with five firsts and two 
seconds in the pig classes, and Silverwing and Missing Link amongst 
them. The foreign cattle classes were not very instructive, and the 
bone mill and the milk pail seemed much more their forte than 
the beef market. One “merry Swiss boy”—or, rather, ponderous 
man, in a blue blouse—played the Ranz des Vaches at all seasons. 
He lived in the receipt of boundless sixpences from visitors; and he 
seemed in no hurry, while coin lasted, to return to his native valley. 
At Worcester (1863), many old names were missing from the 
shorthorn ranks ; but Sir Antony de Rothschild with Captain Cherry, 
Mr. Jacob Wilson with the gay Duke of Tyne, and Mr. M‘Intosh 
with Lady Oxford 5th, all took maiden firsts. Lady Pigot’s Pride of 
Southwicke was the first cow; Mr. Booth’s Queen of the Ocean and 
Soldier's Bride won as a pair, and another heifer from Warlaby cast 
twin heifers about the size of little rats, in the yard. We remember 
one of the late Lord Clifden’s mares having a similar mischance at 
Danebury, and “ the little horse” was packed in cotton in a box and 
sent to his lordship. Sir Benjamin’s blood earned four Hereford 
firsts and three seconds. We saw the poor bull almost zx extremis, at 
Westonbury at 4 a.m., on the morning of the show; and, when we 
reached “ the faithful city,” we had the pleasure of telegraphing (this 
message travelled the seven miles in just three hours!) to old 
Mr. Monkhouse at Malvern, to tell him that he had “ polished off 
old Perry” with his heifer Clementine. Still the latter breeder had 
as splendid a winning cow in Beauty as Mr. J. A. Smith in his Devon, 
Rachel. Neville’s action won him the blood-sire prize, and Beech- 
wood, Brag, and Crafty were all great cards in their classes, as well 
as a grey cart sire, whom Tom Brooks delighted in, and over whom 
he differed most emphatically with the veterinary inspector. Mr. 
Borton with his Leicesters, Lord Walsingham with his Southdowns, 
and Mr. Humphry and Mr. Rawlence with their Hampshires, were 
all names of renown, and Messrs. Hewer and Sadler were foremost 
among the Berkshire exhibitors, who furnished some splendid pig 
classes, in one of which, for boars, there were three high commenda- 
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tions. Mr. Wainman “outdid his old outdoing,” and won seven 
firsts, a second, and a third with his whites ; and Mr. Crisp took four 
firsts for blacks and whites, small and middle. 

Only twenty-seven Scottish shorthorns came to Mewcastle (1864), 
and yet three firsts, four seconds, and two thirds were their spoils. 
The three were “ that Fat Boy in Pickwick,” Forth, the 400-guinea 
Royal Butterfly 11th, and the beautiful Pride of Athelstane, whose 
victory closed Mr. Douglas’s career as a shower of shorthorns. The 
Angusses, Old Charlotte and Pride of Aberdeen also arrived from 
Tillyfour, and with them a lovely yearling, Kate of Aberdeen, whose 
dam had been very nearly parted with at Battersea. The Cumber- 
land men were very successful with their horses ; and their adopted 
Laughing Stock beat Gamester, the only St. Leger winner that ever 
hailed from Northumberland. His stock are good; but one of the 
judges reported of him, that he “ could neither walk nor trot.” He 
was, however, “a soul on highest mission bent,” as his galloping had 
settled a great Yorkshire Stakes, an Oaks, and a Two Thousand 
winner on Doncaster Moor. ‘Tyke, the first prize hunter, also fairly 
galloped down Voyageur, that very dubious hero of the ring. Messrs. 
Cresswell, Borton, and Sam Wiley (with the neatest of gimmers) were 
great Leicester names; Mr. George Wallis was again Ax with 
Oxford Downs ; and Mr. E. Thornton, a totally new exhibitor, was 
first with his Shropshire shearling rams, in a class which included six 
high commendations. 

Plymouth (1865), which was quite expected to be a failure, proved, 
thanks to the Prince of Wales’s visit, a great success. Mr. Sharpe’s 
Lord Chancellor and Mr. Wood’s Corinne were the Abraham 
and Sarah of the shorthorns; and Mr. Booth’s Lady Margaret won 
as a two-year-old heifer. Then came the fallow year of 1866, and, 
after that, the half-show at Bury St. Edmunds, when poultry had to 
be substituted for cattle. There was a fine struggle in the blood-sire 
class between False Alarm and Scottish Chief, which was given 
against Mr. Merry’s horse. Young Mr. Turner came out with a first 
for Leicester rams; and Messrs. Howard with pigs, upon which, as 
well as ploughs, they deservedly take their stand. Both the Pacha 
and Viceroy of Egypt visited the ground, and learnt from observation 
what a “truly British ” pour-down is like. 

They might have known the true nature of a drought if they had 
been last year at “the Midland mart of pork, and cheese, and 
stockings,” as Punch terms Leicester. Here Her Majesty won her 
maiden shorthorn prize; and Mr. Thomas Booth was in his glory 
with Commander-in-Chief and Lady Fragrant. The big-boned 
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Angelus fairly crushed out everything in the blood-sire class ; and 
although he was not mentioned behind Lady Derwent, whose dam 
is by a coaching sire, Mr. Tailby’s Orangeman had nearly all the 
hunting men with him. He is as good as he looks, and worthy of 
the queen of hunting shires. 

The implements first made themselves a name at Liverpool. 
Ploughs for different purposes were here first brought into classes, 
and the Ransomes were quite at the head of affairs. Gradually 
ploughs became too expensive and elaborate, and a reaction set in, 
as people began to call out for less length and less price, and to ask 
how the Scotch farmers got on with their much plainer ones without 
42 bolts. For several years a 500/. premium was proposed for 
the best steam plough, but it was not awarded until 1858, when Mr. » 
Fowler won it after a splendid trial at Chester with his balance 
plough. A premium of 100/, was then proposed for the best appli-° 
cation of steam to the cultivation of the soil; and, after a capital 
trial at Warwick, Mr. Fowler again beat Mr. Smith on his own 
ground with an application of the balance principle to the culti- 
vation of the soil. This cultivator went on until Bury (1867), when the 
firm brought out a new one, with the roundabout principle instead 
of the balance, which did its 5? acres in the hour. There were 
some rare steam trials at Newcastle in 1864, and Fowler’s seven- 
horse engine Racer did great work. Common ploughs and harrows 
were also well tested ; and Ransome’s horse teams were marvellously 
good. Steam tackle had also a fine trial at Leeds and Leicester 
(where Fowler won the Viceroy’s a00/. prize for “the best implement 
for the cultivation of the soil by steam power, combining strength 
with simplicity of construction for use in foreign countries where 
skilled labour is difficult to obtain ”); and, at the latter place, Messrs. 
Howard won nearly every prize they tried for in horse ploughs and 
harrows, and showed how work could be done on ground “as hard 
as stub nails.” This firm also won with their haymakers at Leeds. 
At Plymouth the reapers and mowers had a capital trial, and Hornsby 
and W. A. Wood won. : They were also well put through the mill at 
Leeds for a week after the show. Worcester is identified with combined 
thrashing and dressing machines. One hatless and coatless gentle- 
man was most especially energetic among the judges, and “ Give me 
the data /” was his cry, morning, noon, and night. There was a 
splendid trial of stationary engines at Carlisle, as well as at Bury, 
and the Tuxfords were in great force at both places. No less than 
thirty engines (nineteen in one class) were tried in “the sweet and 
civil county of Suffolk.” 
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The publicity given by the Society has gradually converted black- 
smiths into engineers, and engineers at home into engineers all over 
the world. In this point the Society has nobly performed its mission. 
Still, while it has been very determined about fair shearing, and put 
on a third inspector when it was stoutly memorialized to abolish the 
other two, it has never struggled with the fat question, and hence a 
large number of its prizes, after conferring a spurious reputation, lapse 
for lack of calves to those cows or heifers which were placed third 
and fourth in their classes. But let that pass. Like the shorthorn 
females, the Jeshuruns of the implement world waxed fat and kicked. 
They had won their name, and a splendid business, mainly through 
the annual publicity which was given to their prowess. Hence they 
did not care to be brought up annually to fight for their own hand 
against “ little men,” who were studiously struggling along the same 
road, which had brought them on to the broad table land of sunshine 
and success, with order books from all parts of the world full for nine 
months at least. A strong effort was made to abolish trials and prizes; 
but the Society stood firm. Out of the conflict of tongue and pen, 
an improved state of things arose. Conferences were held between 
the Commons of the country and the Peers of Hanover Square, and 
the result was an improvement of the trials. The triennial system, 
which had resolved itself into preparation for, securing of, and 
realization of crops, was extended to a quinquennial one, which gives 
more latitude to the makers for improvements. For instance, loco- 
motives have been separated from fixed engines, and steam tackle 
from hand ploughs. Some makers wanted a sextennial division, and 
one year of rest, but the great implement estate,—with its 2? miles 
of stands and machinery,—and the Council seem to work very 
harmoniously now, and there is peace upon the hills once more. 

The number of members, 5446 (of which 1417 are life members, 
and 17 honorary), seems remarkably small for an All England 
Society, and the Scots are wont to compare the roll of the Highland 
and Agricultural Society rather exultingly with it. There is really 
no point of comparison between the two. ‘The latter Society is the 
great head-centre of all the other Scottish ones ; they are subsidised 
by it on a regular system with money and medals, and are, so to 
speak, merely fibres thrown out from it. The local office bearers 
derive their commission from head quarters in Edinburgh, and as 
the terms of entry into the parent Society are more favourable 
than those of the English one, fathers put their sons into it as a 
matter of course if they take to agriculture on leaving school. In 
fact, it is almost the exception in Scotland to meet a well-to-do 
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. farmer who has not joined the Society, and a large number make a 
point of never missing the annual meeting, even if they return the 
same day. In England, matters are quite reversed. About 350 to 
400 new members are elected each year, which just suffices to supply 
the vacancies left by death and resignation. The great proportion of 
these belong to the district in which the show is to be held, and they 
merely join so as to have the full privileges of membership during 
the week. It is with these members that the Society has had most 
trouble, as some forget to take their names off, and run into heavy 
arrears. Many years ago the present Lord Chelmsford’s and Mr. 
Warren’s, Q.C., opinions were taken as to recovering the amount of 
subscriptions, and after much forbearance and a large waste of letter- 
paper, stamps, and labour, some of the leading defaulters have been 
county courted with success. One defendant called for the production 
of the Charter, but paid up with costs before the next court day. It 
is, however, the existence of great societies like the Bath and West of 
England, the Yorkshire, and other large local unions, some of which 
comprise several counties, that militates most against the number of 
the Royal members becoming very large. Farmers do not care to 
belong to both, on the score of expense, and landlords, unless they 
have an ambition to be on the Council, do not exert their influence 
and back the Society, except, as in Leicestershire, by treating their 
labourers to the yard when the show is in their neighbourhood. 

Of the original trustees, Sir Thomas Dyke Acland and Colonel 
Challoner alone remain. According to the charter (a very wonderful 
document) a meeting must be held annually in the neighbourhood of 
London, and a new member, rigidly anxious to do what was right, 
went down to the Star and Garter at Richmond, to meet the Society, 
as he thought, but only found Colonel Challoner, the charter, and 
the secretary. Each paid his own expenses. The Society furnished 
red tape, but no sherry and sandwiches, and the new member, in 
despair of understanding the full scope of the charter, resigned for a 
season. The amount of its prizes at Manchester was nearly four 
thousand guineas. Its vested property consists of 16,0277. in the New 
Three per Cents., besides 3000/. on deposit ; but until recently its 
show arrangements have been too expensive in detail, and contractors, 
like middlemen, got all the pull. It takes full 100,000 visitors, even 
under an improved system, to bring in a paying return. There were 

94,000 visitors at Leicester, and the Society had only 500/. to the 

good, when everything was paid. It has become an essential that 

the Society should visit some large manufacturing district every third 
year, to make the “ bulls bring their weight in bullion,” and hence, in 
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spite of charming prospects, the Society overthrew the opinion of 
their own Inspection Committee when the question was put between 
Manchester and Preston, and the banks of the Irwell were preferred 
to those of the Ribble. 

Leeds did remarkably well for the Society, and about 70,000 
people paid in one day. Still, the 3000/. which they made there was 
all lost at Battersea, where the best day’s attendance only reached 
54,000. The Hyde Park Exposition, the Handel Festival, and the 
position of Battersea were dreadfully against them, but the penny 

. boats from the east end of London came to the rescue on the shilling 
days. The expenses were above 13,000/., and of this more than 
goo/. was for green fodder alone. Still, if the show had gone on for 
a week more, we believe that it could have counted on 30,000 a 
day. Some people seemed to come merely to say that they had 
been there. We saw one fashionable stripling pay his half-crown 
twenty minutes before the doors closed, and ask for Queen of the 
Ocean, the gold medal cow. He walked up to her, found her lying 
down and all sheeted up, merely put his hand on her, and walked 
out again. He was quite happy, he had done the correct thing, he 
had seen that “love of a cow” after a fashion, and he could say so 
in all confidence if questioned during a dinner or a dance. The 
show ground at Battersea which this young gentleman discounted so 
summarily, seemed large, but this year it had swelled into 60 acres 
at Manchester, with a fence of 24 miles round it, nearly 5 miles of 
shedding, 3 clock towers, and 16 turnstiles. 

The system of open judging began at Battersea. Before that, 
owing to a sort of barbarous belief in secrecy, the judges were 
summoned to the ground at 6 a.M., to breakfast, and began their 
labours about 7, and worked on with closed doors till about 2. 
Owners, however, learnt many of the decisions, as attendants, and 
even stewards whispered them through the hoardings at certain 
trysting places, and telegrams were sent off. Still the system survived 
until Leeds, when the crowd grew so impatient after 2 o'clock, that 
the barriers were opened, and the two last classes of shorthorns were 
judged in public. This settled the secret system, and gradually the 
Smithfield Club gave way. The only remnant of the dark ages is in 
that club, where Smithfield drovers, a species of Yahoo, lead out the 
beasts instead of the regular attendants, and do their work most 
clumsily. Picking judges is a very delicate matter, as there is so 
much interest made now-a-days to get put on; and unless the 
Selection Committee are most determined not to put on friends and 
neighbours, decause they are such, and know the calibre and the 
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habits of their men, whether their brains are dulled with late hours 
and drink, or whether they have an educated eye and sufficient taste 
to take style and quality as well as substance into account, or whether 
they will “‘ work” for any herd or flock, they may go grievously wrong. 

One of the hardest fights for the honour of being chosen as the 
place of meeting was between Worcester and Hereford ; and bishops 
and divers county magnates swelled the deputations. The lord- 
lieutenant of Hereford did not come, so the late Sir Cornewall Lewis 
led for Hereford, and made his points admirably, and with very little 
of what may be called his “ traction-engine” manner. The great 
“surprise” was when Bury came up on the post and beat Ipswich. 
Several supporters of the latter had, it was said, ordered, in the pleni- 
tude of anticipation, a fish dinner at Greenwich, and the Bury men 
ironically offered to take it off their hands. To Mr. Fisher Hobbs 
this was a staggering blow, and he only once more appeared at the 
Council board. 

The walls of the Council room are covered with maps of England, 
divided into the Society’s show districts. The country was once in 
ten divisions, whereas now it is reduced to eight. Recently the 
portraits which were painted for the Bristol picture of the Society, 
have been hung round the room. They include the Duke of 
Devonshire, (who succeeds H. R. H. the Prince of Wales, in the 
presidency) ; but seven-and-twenty years have swept away all the 
rest, with the exception of Mr. Hudson, of Castle Acre, Mr. Cuthbert 
Johnson, Mr. Wetherell, and five or six others. Among the most 
striking of the series is the ever hopeful Mr. Smith, of Deanston, and 
the Duke of Cleveland, who thought, more than twenty years ago, 
that agricultural improvement had reached its limit. Still, a Duke 
of Bedford thought the same, as regards farming stock, in 1818, and 
moved to break up the Smithfield Club. 

The choice of new members of Council is very much guided by 
what counties require representation ; and, unlike the Highland and 
Agricultural Society, which has only just stooped, in its eighty-second 
year, to accept a marquis instead of a duke for its president, the 
English society is content with a plain esquire. Agricultural educa- 
tion has long been a moot point with the Council; but they seem at 
last to have built up their system on such a sound, working basis, 
that it is to be hoped that it will not be “ disestablished ” after the 
prevailing fashion. Two hundred marks are given as the top mark 
in agriculture, mechanics, chemistry, and book-keeping; and a 
hundred in surveying, veterinary science, geology, and botany. Half 
that number in each subject must be got for a pass. The veterinary 
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inspection has also been vigorously reformed. At one time a home 
certificate and a certificate from the Society’s Veterinary Professor 
were requisite before a horse could compete ; and there were endless 
heartburnings and overrulings, whereas now the professor merely 
attends as assessor to the judges, and is referred to or not as they 
choose. What to do, so as to gather audiences at the lectures 
has long been a difficulty. Lecturers, however fascinating their 
manner or their subject, will always be crying in the wilderness 
on a Monday afternoon. Farmers come to London on Mark 
Lane, or Smithfield Market, or hop business, and it is not to be 
expected that they will hurry to the West End in the afternoon to 
sit under any professor’s ministrations, either on milk or manure. 
They want to dine, or they want to get home again. If the same 
lecturer were engaged to go to a Farmer’s Club in the country, 
he would be pretty sure of an audience on a market day about 
half-past three o’clock, when the market ordinary was over. 
Those spirited members of local farmers’ clubs, who have retained 
Professor Voelcker to come and lecture, have never had reason to 
complain of a small or slack audience, when they have chosen the 
hour well. We believe that the Society have recently sent the 
Professor into the country upon some such mission. Farmers in the 
country will listen to a lecture of this kind, and join in the discussion 
which follows, when they will never take the trouble to cut open a 
single page of the Society’s Journal, much less to bind up the 
volumes. Prize essays and prize county reports have not done 
much for this publication so far; but the steam culture reports 
were more to readers’ tastes. The committee have wisely followed 
them up by sending their editor to inspect crack farms in different 
districts, along with experienced members of the Council, and 
Professor Voelcker will shortly accompany him to Belgium. Still 
we believe that the Journal would be more effective if it appeared 
only once a year, at the end of October. The stock and implement 
reports of the July meeting would thus be written more at leisure, 
and the long reading evenings would have set in. If a farmer 
receives his Journal in the midst of his harvest, it gets tossed aside, 
as a matter of course. Besides its scientific and practical reading, it 
ought to be the established record of farming transactions for the 
year. Great sales and lettings, remarkable events and experiments 
in agriculture, and deaths of leading agriculturists should all be 
registered as they occur, so that a farmer has nothing to do but take 
it down from the shelf and “ enquire within.” 

H. H. D. 








ANGELICA. 


AIR is my love, so fair, 
I shudder with the sense 
Of what a light the world would lose 
Could she go hence. 





Sweet is my love, so sweet, 
The leaves that, fold on fold, 
Swathe up the odours of the rose, 
Less sweetness hold. 


True is my love, so true ; 
Her heart is mine alone, 
The music of its rhythmic beat 
Throbs through my own. 


Dear is my love, so dear, 
If I but hear her name, 

My eyes with tears of rapture swim, 
My cheek is flame. 


Spare her, Immortals, spare, 
Till all our days are done,— 
Your heaven is full of angel forms, 
Mine holds but one. 
WILLIAM SAWYER, 


VoL. IIL, N. S. 1869. x 














THE POOR GUEST. 


AE; ; “for this remark will hold good through life, that 
the poorer the guest, the better pleased he ever is with 
being treated.” I have seen many feasts of the poor. 
The invalids’ gratuitous dinner-table ; the board spread 
by the Little.Sisters of the Poor; the beggar’s crust in that sad old 
Mendicity House of St. Denis; the tattered guest shivering in the 
vestibule of the Night Refuge by Smithfield on a November night ; 
the impatient applicants at the soup kitchen; the poor, feverishly 
waiting their turn by the tables whence Christmas bounties are dis- 
tributed. I have, happily, watched many a poor wretch, gluttonous 
over scraps ; the rag-picker eating contentedly from the dirty morsels 
of his basket ; the costermonger thankful for a crust and the thinnest 
coffee ; the Norman market-woman spooning out her sorrel soup from 
her brown pot; the Kentish carter outside the alehouse, cutting sections 
of bread and fat and talking to his horses, made restless by the flies, 
between the morsels. I have, I hope, something of the Primrose liking 
for happy human faces ; it may be because it has been my fate, or 
mission, to see so many unhappy ones. Deathbeds, too, in strange 
corners have I watched: in a Liverpool workhouse ; in a convict float- 
ing hospital off Woolwich; in the Home of Mercy by Soho Square ; 
under the holy roof of my particular friends, the Little Sisters, who 
make age indeed “a chapel of ease” to the worn waifs and strays 
that are fortunate enough to cross their path; in the mad wards of 
that grim old fortress of Bicétre ; under the roofs of the Incurable 
Men and the Incurable Women; in hospital, asylum, poor-house, 
tramps’ lodging and gaol infirmary—spread far and wide apart. 
Familiar with so much misery ; and the ear accustomed to plaints 
and sobs; the eyes sighted to sorrow and crirne and vice—a wan- 
derer in the shades which makes stretches so broad across the sun- 
light of that which we call civilisation—I am, perhaps, proner than 
the first comer to dwell delightedly upon the happy poor guest. He 
is, in truth, a pleasant picture ; so pleasant, I wonder people do not 
oftener, in very selfishness, treat themselves to the sight in their 
dining-halls. In the ancient day, when the table for the poor was 
spread, roughly, but wholly in good faith, (systems of poor relief, 
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lying still Aerdu in the womb of time, and political science having 
very much less to do with a man’s neighbourly acts than it has now,) 
Christian brotherhoods of men took, it seems, to over-feasting ; giving 
more time than was meet to the ruby glow of the grape, and the 
pruning of the vineyard, and as to the exact turn of the roast ; but 
they were mindful of the poor guest’s claim, and a kindly monkish eye 
twinkled on the foot-sore traveller over the purple nose of the toper. 

. We have lost very much.of the old thorough kindness, with the 
ancient roughness, and of the former dependence in the goodness of 
the human heart. The groat of the poor is not given. A stern-visaged 
man raps at our door, and demands it in a brassy voice. We get our 
receipt, and the hungry man yawns at the union gate. Our respon- 
sibility, national and moral and neighbourly, is discharged. Let 
the beggar begone from our threshold. The starving child has a 
home. The hungry mother may claim acquaintance with the parish 
bread. Our friend, St. Pancras, sits in his snug parlour, and is at 
rest ; for he does his Christian charity by paid deputy. 

It has come to pass that the poor guest has parish or union, or 
commune or arrondissement for host ; and that the happy face is not, 
as a rule, that of the famished man who is feasting. Charity, taking 
national forms, has become cold indeed, until there is hardly room 
left for a speculation as to the origin of the phrase “ J.,” in a number 
of Notes and Queries,» asks, “ Wherefore and whence ‘cold as 
Charity?’” Beyond all doubt, “ warmth is Charity’s fit attribute.” 
We are reminded that in “The Soldier's Wife,” by Southey, the 
friend of humanity says,— 


‘* Cold is thy hopeless heart, even as Charity.” 


The phrase is not paradoxical in modern letters ; since the hand of 
Charity is like the bosom of Mother Earth, that has chilled on her 
ringing travels down “ the grooves of change.” In simpler days than 
these, the relation of the host to the poor guest was personal ; just as the 
parsonage of Dr. Primrose was a homelier place than that of to-day’s 
village preacher, who has but small store of gooseberry wine for the 
traveller, and has less innocent methods of ridding himself of trouble- 
some connections than the spiritual chief of Wakefield had. There are 
poor guests, however, God be thanked! still among us. We are not 
thankful that they are poor, but that there are men and women who 
take delight in their happiness when their hunger is comforted, and 
they are shaded from the summer sun, or folded warm when the east 
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wind blows. These poor guests, as I have said, it has been my lot 
to see under many circumstances ; and never have I watched their 
happy, thankful faces without feeling sensibly the better for the sight. 
It is a reward for exertion—a holy amusement—the sweet passage of 
the day on which it happens. And so I commend it to the reader. 

Be docile, who have borne with me thus far, and follow me to an 
invalids’ dinner-table ; an old haunt of mine before I had “ graphic ” 
gentlemen on my track, airing themselves as benevolent-minded 
discoverers ; and threading their artful, worldly way to committee 
seats among aristocratic honorary secretaries, with shares in the 
chosen bank of fashionable charity. The idea—of which this long 
table, in a homely room, the smoking viands, the buxom presiding 
woman, and the sharp-set children, make up the realisation—is that 
of ladies who dearly loved happy human faces. The poor little 
guests are recovering from sickness ; and those on whom, by the law 
of Nature they depend, cannot offer them the nutritious food, with 
which only they can repair the waste of sickness. They are bidden 
from their sad homes, wherein the cupboard is empty, to this solid 
roast and boiled. Their round, hollow eyes brighten. Their little 
limbs make impatient gestures. The mouth anticipates the move- 
ments of mastication. A prayer, a song, and then the feast! Com- 
pare this with a charity dinner; with benevolence purpling over the 
Burgundy ; the table-tapping over the heavy cheques, and the charity 
children making the tour of the hall—charged with fat fumes of turtle 
and venison—that their benefactors may stare at them. The full- 
cropped philanthropist requests a peep at the orphans who are 
scientifically dieted on his crumbs ! 

Who has seen the foot-sore wretch beckoned from the high road, 
upon which a July sun is flaming, under the cool thatch of a liberal- 
hearted yeoman’s wife (and fashion has left a few in our remoter vales), 
and has been privileged to mark him with a dish of farm-fare between 
his bony flanks, has revelled in the sight of the poor guest of the right 
sort. In the patience of the thankful face there is an eloquence which 
goes direct to the feeling nature. It is as irresistible as a child lisping 
its grief through its tears. On the other hand, there is a poor guest (I 
have seen many hundreds of his brethren) whose face is hard, and 
whose set tearful mask indicates the heart of the practised observer 
of gullible man. He is the rascal vagabond, by profession. He is 
the excuse of the close-fisted, who never give. He is the example 
which the cruel law-maker uses, when he casts larger stones into the 
stone-yard. I have fronted him in the grip of a Mendicity Society's 
officer. His kindred are plentiful in the workhouses. He turns up 
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amid the straw in the barn. He is asleep under a hedge. He is the 
purloiner of the crumbs of the poor. He steals compassion, and 
finds his way into every home of charity, putting the claim of the 
orphan in peril, and intercepting the hand of the Samaritan. Against 
him, cheated Charity may claim the fiercest vengeance. It is not 
that which he gets between his false lips; it is not the cloak he 
steals to his rounded back (lying in its curve) that moves the hot 
wrath of Charity. The deeper wrong is the moment of doubt his 
hypocritical arts create in her faith. 

But the true poor guest may be distinguished from the false—nay, 
there should be no false ones, if only every man who gives would be 
true to himself in the giving. Bestow in your neighbourhood; summon 
your poor guest from next door. These little feeders at the invalids’ 
dinner-table are so many hungry urchins whom earnest men and 
women have routed out of their cold nests. Human exertion has 
been given to the task, as*well as money. Coin carelessly thrown 
into the box fosters the rascal vagabond tribe. He must be at some 
pains who would be usefully charitable. He must take care to know 
his guest before he lays the couvert, and calls him to break bread. 

Poor guests are of many classes. Gentility can exhibit poor 
guests—meet creatures for the compassion of their more fortunate 
brothers—in divers states, and degrees of handsome dress. The 
richer members of the “respectable” family have opportunities of 
doing Christian acts, by inviting humble kindred to their show feasts. 
There are hardly sadder creatures in our society than the poor man 
with rich tastes ; the proud man who is doomed to follow the habits 
of his inferiors ; the man of slender purse whose race has fat acreage: 
the younger son in the land which gives all to the first-born. These 
have been weaned on the best ; for the cadet is suckled in one nest 
with the heir. 


. é ** Meats of noblest sort 
And savour ; beasts of chase, or fowl of game, 
In pastry built, or from the spit or boiled, 
Gris-amber steamed,” 


have been his: and presently he finds himself a guest under the roof 
that bore him, indebted for the knife and fork upon which his father’s 
arms are wrought, to the good-will of his eldest brother. He is 
emphatically a poor guest; for whom it is the bounden duty of the 
Christian minister to plead. He tastes early of the bitterness of 
dependence. Bulwer exclaimed in his “ Disowned ”—“ Woe to those 
who eat the bread of dependence: their tears are wrung from the 
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inmost recesses of the heart.” Thrice unhappy are the luckless who 
cannot swallow the bread that is not thickly buttered: who have a 
fancy, cultivated from the cradle, for early peas, and strawberries 
when guineas buy ounces of them. 


‘* For wealthy palates there be that scout 
What is 72 season for what is ows, 
And prefer all precocious savour ; 
For instance, early green peas, of the sort 
That costs some four or five guineas a quart, 
Where the mint is the principal flavour.” 


When these wealthy palates are driven to supplicate and wheedle, 
and have recourse to underhand arts, to come in for a spoonful of 
the five guineas’ worth of marrowfats ; the sting of poverty shows its 
wasp’s edge. He who passes by the fragrant beds of Mr. Dew, by 
Twickenham, and under the shadow of Richmond Hill, profoundly 
conscious that there is no hope of early strawberries for him, and 
that no truffle will be brought into impressive contact with a /i/et de 
sole, for his tooth, while the May is flowering on the hill, and the 
Jrou-frou of the spring fashions is music in the halls of the Star and 
Garter ; is covered with the poet’s crown of sorrows, the remembrance 
of happier days and things. 

My father used to tell, with great unction, a little incident of his 
life. He knew a song writer, a favourite singer in the world’s ear ; 
but who got only a small account of rape-seed for his warbling. He 
had delicate tastes, or he had not sung the harmony which bewitched 
his hearers ; and he lacked the philosophy which teaches the poet 
to combine plain living with high thinking. He was an epicure, with 
a journeyman’s income: in other words, one of the unhappiest of 
men. It chanced that on a certain spring morning my father met 
him feasting, in imagination, upon the tempting stalls of the central 
avenue in Covent Garden Market. The poet’s hand played with a 
void in his pocket, while his eyes dwelt rapturously upon a buxom 
woman, who, her bonnet ribbons thrown over her shoulders to catch 
the first summer breeze, was shelling peas, daintily as the jeweller 
drops pearls into a bowl. The two friends strolled together. Presently 
the poet asked his friend, protesting that the world was buffeting him 
unto death, for the loan of a sovereign. 

“T have positively not eaten a dinner this week,” said the lyric 
genius. The sovereign was lent; and the two strolled on. They 
paused before ¢he vegetable show of the avenue. Three or four cucum- 
bers lay cool, and with unbroken bloom, upon a bed of fresh leaves. 
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“Cucumbers! Not a slice have I tasted this season!” said the 
bard. “ The price?” 

“ Half-a-guinea each, sir,” said the shop-woman, gazing lovingly 
upon them. “ And cheap they are.” 

* Fold me one.” And the sovereign was placed in the woman’s hands, 
as though it came from a pocket which commanded the Bank cellars. 

“To-day,” quoth the poet, “I shall dine.” 

Great men, wearily rolling to rich hosts’ tables, never taste the 
meal which the poet ate that day with his friend’s sovereign. 

There is a feast, however, at which the host has a pleasure that 
is unknown to the wealthy, to the worldly great. 

Accident makes the man of thousands a guest in a shepherd’s 
cottage. The poor host entertaining the guest whose own home 
table sparkles with gold and silver, from a “ beechen bowl,” is the 
merriest hearted of men, provided always the humble man is but 
content with his lot. Cowley—after Martial—sings :— 


‘**If thou, without a sigh, or golden wish, 
Canst look upon thy beechen bowl and dish ; 
If in thy mind such power and greatness be, 
The Persian king’s a slave compar’d with thee.” 


But, again, there are men so circumstanced that contentment with 
the beechen bowl and dish becomes a fault, a weakness. An un- 
impeachable authority has said, “ The perfect host is king of men: 
the unworthy host, be he emperor, is but half a ruler.” 

One day at breakfast, when Napoleon I. had eaten the wing of a 
chicken @ /a tartare with his customary haste, he turned upon 
M. de Cussy, who attended upon him at his repasts, and this dialogue 
took place :— 

“ Diable! I had always considered the flesh of chicken insipid : 
this is excellent.” 

“Sire, if your majesty would permit me, I should have the honour 
of presenting a chicken every day, served in a new manner.” 

“What! M. de Cussy, you pretend to have three hundred and 
sixty-five distinct methods of cooking a foulet ?” 

“Yes, sire; and perhaps when your majesty has tried some of 
them, you will discover a little interest in gastronomic science. Great 
men of all times have encouraged it; and, without referring to 
Frederick,» who had a special cook for each dish, I might invoke, in 
my favour, the most glorious names.” 





> Frederick addressed a rhymed epistle to his chef Noél, thanking him for his 
invention of a delicious ragout a la Sardanapale. 
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“Well, well, M. de Cussy: we will try.” 

Napoleon tried accordingly ; and under the arch-chef Cambacérés, 
the imperial table became renowned throughout Europe. And the 
table was in unison with the spirit and tone of the court. The 
rich host aping the poor one, the man sipping from a beechen bowl 
under crown jewels, shocks, like every sham. 1 am not certain 
that the most damaging story told against the citizen king of the 
French, is not that in which the meanness of his arrangements for 
hospitality is recounted. He ruined restaurateurs, bargaining for 
dainties at the lowest figure in the market. The wicked satirist con- 
jured up the royal finger and thumb pressing the plumpness of a 
Houdan capon, or the royal eye watching lest the butcher should 
get an undue proportion of bone into the royal kitchen with the beef. 
Most damaging visions were these ! 

All men combine to resent the least meanness in hospitality. The 
lovers of rich fare; those who take delight in ostentation; the 
generous, upon whom the least calculation in giving, grates; the 
prudent, who know best that a sharp boundary divides the frugal 
from the parsimonious board, and can detect an open heart in bread 
and cheese; the sensual, the refined, and the virtuous, alike resent 
the least tinge of nearness in hospitality. But the poor guest is not 
so generally welcome now-a-days, as the calculating host or the 
careless host is generally shunned. Yet, how the poor man beams 
at the board, when genuine Kindness entertains him ! 


BLANCHARD JERROLD. 
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THE WIT AND WISDOM OF 
BIDPAI. 





No. V.—ALLEGORIES AND MAXIMS. 


HE human race is like a man who flying from a furious 
elephant goes into a well. He suspends himself from two 
branches, which are at the brink of the pit. His feet rest 
upon something projecting out of its sides, and this proves 

to be the heads of four serpents appearing cut of their holes. At the 

bottom he discovers a dragon with its mouth open ready to swallow 
him if he should fall. Raising his eyes towards the two branches he 
sees two rats, one white and the other black, which are incessantly 
gnawing their stems. At the same moment his attention is arrested 
by the sight of a bee-hive, and beginning eagerly to taste the honey, 
he is so taken up with its sweetness, that he forgets that his feet are 
resting upon the serpents, that the rats are gnawing the branches to 
which he is hanging, and that the dragon is ready to devour him, and 
thus his inconsiderateness and folly only cease with his existence. 

The well represents the world with the train of ills which belong 
to it. The four serpents are the four humours in the human body, 
which being disturbed in their mutual action become so many deadly 
poisons. Night and day, represented by the two rats, are continually 
shortening the space of man’s life. The dragon is the term of being 
which sooner or later awaits us all; and the honey, those animal 
indulgences which by their delusive influence turn us away from the 
path of duty. 





Tue pleasures of life are like unto a bag of honey with poison at 
the bottom, whose taste while it is agreeable to the palate is insensibly 
producing death; or like unto a dream which delighteth a man in 
his sleep, but leaves no trace on his mind by which he can recall it 
in his waking hours. 


TueE king who is surrounded by unprofitable and weak ministers 
resembles the man who at the end of his toil in carrying a large stone 
of no value expires with fatigue ; or like one who having occasion 
for the trunk of a palm tree gathers a number of reeds. 
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AvaRICE is the parent of crime. 

In the indulgences of the table lie the seeds of disease. 
DIFFICULTIES are a condition of all fortunate enterprise. 

THE society of the wicked begets a bad opinion of the good. 
THE outward manner is a sure key to the secrets of the heart. 


THE happiest man in this world and the next is he on whom Pro- 
vidence has bestowed wisdom and understanding. 


KNOWLEDGE is not perfect without action; knowledge is the tree, 
and action the fruit. 


Tue man of sense-believes in destiny but not to the exclusion of 
prudence and foresight in human affairs. 


HE who ventures into the river amongst crocodiles is the cause of 
the inevitable destruction which awaits him. 


LiFe may be compared to a statue whose detached members are 
kept together by a single rivet, which being removed, the several 
parts give way and fall asunder. 


THERE are three things against which every sane man will be upon 
his guard—the confidence of a sovereign, entrusting a woman with a 
secret, and drinking poison in order to try its effects. 


A PERSON of little reputation sometimes by the greatness of his 
deeds belies his humble origin, as the tendon taken from a dead 
animal, when adapted into a bow becomes a formidable weapon. 


KNOWLEDGE and modesty are always found together ; and neither 
can exist without the other. They may be compared to two sincere 
friends, so inseparable in sentiment and affection that the interruption 
of their minds leaves life without a charm. 


AFFLICTION is the lot of two descriptions of persons: of those 
who commit evil every day, and of those who never do good. Their 
happiness in this world is very small, and their repentance, when 
retribution threatens them, is long, laborious, and sometimes in- 
effectual. 


Gop has created man in his wisdom and mercy, and has put into 
his power the means of happiness in this world, and of avoiding 
punishment in the next ; but the Creator’s most precious gift to man 
is understanding, the source of everything which is good and profit- 
able, the key to his earthly happiness, his anchor in the stormy sea 
of life, his safe pilot into the haven of a blissful eternity. 
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WHOEVER bestows friendship on an unworthy object sows his seed 
in a salt soil. 


Ir is unwise to despise either man or beast, small or great, without 
being fully informed of their character. 


Do not be deceived by appearances. The same gale which passes 
harmlessly over the tender shrub will break down the giant palm. 


THE prudent and patient seldom miss their aim; but distinction 
and renown are as incompatible with sluggishness as a young woman 
is unfit for the society of an old and decrepit man. 


AFFLICTION is sent for the trial of man; mutual services are the 
test of faithful attachment; the union of a family is best seen in 
poverty ; and the love of brethren is proved in adversity. 


NATURE in assigning to everything its proper bounds, has also 
limited the exertions of man; and he that giveth himself up to 
visionary schemes to which his faculties are inadequate, will find in 
the end that his labour is in vain. 


RICHES are not necessary for bringing out the lustre of real worth; 
and, on the other hand, where character is wanting, wealth is as in- 
capable of procuring esteem for its possessor, as the ornaments round 
the neck of a dog are of proving his real value. 


THE sensible man, however confident of his own strength and of 
his high claims, should be as cautious of creating himself enemies by 
an unreasonable and presumptuous display of his superiority, as a 
person would hesitate to swallow poison, though he is in possession 
of its antidote. 


THE most useless fortune is that of which there is no expenditure ; 
the worst of wives is she who opposes the wishes of her husband ; the 
most unworthy sons are the rebellious ; the most faithless companions 
are those who forsake a brother in distress; the most pernicious 
kings are those whom the innocent fear, and who are unmindful of 
the interests of their subjects. 


A MALEVOLENT disposition, when it does not betray itself by any 
outward. and visible effects, may be compared to smothered ashes 
which, for want of wood, do not break out into a flame; but con- 
tinually looking for a provocation, as the fire covets fuel, it no sooner 
finds an object on which to pour out the bitterness of its gall, than 
it rages with the fury of a burning flame, inaccessible to the persua- 
sion of kind words or the language of meekness and submission, and 
only bent upon destruction. 
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Fate robs the lion of his strength and lays him in the dust; it 
places the weak man on the back of the elephant. 


One good quality will efface in the memory of the noble-minded 
man the recollection of many that were of an opposite character. 


THE best security for his kingdom and the safeguard of his power 
is the clemency of the king by whom it is governed ; and this is the 
brightest gem in his crown. 


Ir is written in the book of Destiny that the great man shall be- 
come insolent, the fortunate become careless, the intemperate subject 
to disappointment, and the lover of women deceived, 


VIOLENCE and haughtiness often fail where gentleness and manage- 
ment are effectual in getting the better of an enemy; as the wild 
elephant is hunted down and taken by means of one that is tame. 


THE man who is praised for his understanding is he who, when 
misfortune comes-upon him, does not abandon himself to his own 
resources, but has the courage to listen to those who are able to give 
him good advice. 


Ir is as impolitic for a king to court the intimacy of a servant 
whom he has punished as it is to discard him altogether ; for a per- 
son once having been possessed of power is entitled to distant respect, 
even when he falls into disgrace. 


THE tree which has felt the stroke of the axe will sprout again, 
and the cut which a sword has given will close up and heal, but the 
wound which the tongue inflicts is incurable ; the point of the spear 
may be drawn out from the flesh which it has pierced, but the 
weapon of speech remains fixed in the heart for ever. 


A GREAT evil of the body politic is the animosity of parties, which 
keeps up a petty warfare in the State. Another source of mischief is 
a profligacy of manners, when respect for decency in the prince and 
the higher circles has fled before the fascinating and authorised dis- 
play of female attractions, and the severity of business is lulled to 
sleep in the lap of luxury and excess. 


THE distressed man is like a tree in a salt soil, which is eaten on 
every side, and deprived of nourishment ; and, what is a greater evil 
than this, poverty generally nourishes in the breast the passions of 
hatred and calumny, arising from the distrust. Even his virtues 
excite suspicion ; for his courage is called rashness, his desire to be 
liberal is regarded as profusion, his gentleness is weakness, and his 
peaceful temperament is stupidity. 
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NEITHER fire, nor a disease, nor an enemy, nor a debt, should be 
despised on account of their present insignificance. 


A Kunc is like a steep mountain, abounding with fruits, medicinal 
herbs, and precious stones; but at the same time the haunt of wild 
beasts. If the difficulty of its ascent should be overcome, this is 
succeeded if not by speedy destruction, at least by continual insecurity. 


THERE are five things which anyone may call his friends, his pro- 
tecting companions in the journey of life. The first of these is 
the knowledge how to guard against evil; the second, virtuous 
habits; the third, freedom from doubt; the fourth, generosity of 
character ; and the fifth, good conduct. 


THE inhabitants of the world might be divided into two classes, 
and compared, the one, on account of its malignant disposition, to 
the serpent, which being trod upon, and forbearing at first to sting, 
darts its venom into the foot which bruises it a second time ; and the 
other, on account of its meekness, to the cold sandal-wood, which, 
in spite of its smooth surface and unsuspicious form, suddenly takes 
fire from excessive rubbing. 


Two classes of men are proper objects of aversion: those who 
deny the distinction between virtue and vice, dispute the certainty 
of rewards and punishments, and contest the force of obligations 
they have contracted ; and those who never turn away their eyes from 
what it is forbidden to look upon, nor their ears from listening to 
what is evil, who neither check their passions nor control the inordi- 
nate and vicious propensities of the heart. 


THOsE who take delight in actions which are a source of pain and 
injury to others, may be ranked as men whom ignorance and folly 
have so far led astray, that they are either incapable of discerning the 
relations and mutual dependence of events in this world and the 
next, or have no clear notion of the responsibility which their sense- 
less conduct will infallibly draw after it; and if in some instances 
they escape by a premature death part of the temporal punishment 
which they have merited, they only pass from the chastisement which 
has been suspended in this life, to the inexpressible and indefinable 
torments which await them beyond the grave. 

















THE SIEGE OF BRESCIA, 12309. 







a (BX WAS in Italia’s ancient days, 

| 72 Before she reached her prime ; 

Ere Art had graced life’s common ways, 
Or heard was Dante’s rhyme. 





But Liberty cheer’d with her smile 
The cities in that age— 

Too great to fear the tyrant’s guile, 
Too strong to heed his rage. 


From his Sicilian kingdom came 
The Second Frederick bold, 

And far and wide, with sword and flame, 
His deadly presence told. 


With serried ranks of hired troops, 
He struck at Freedom’s heart ; 

On many a town the vulture swoops, 
Swift as the lightning’s dart. 


At last his mighty host appears, 
Before old Brescia’s walls ; 

Their presence wakes no coward fears, 
Their force no heart appals. 


Day after day his engines pour 
Their charges on the town ; 

They hide the sun, so thick the shower 
Of deadly missiles thrown. 


Day after day, week after week, 
The siege is still maintained ; 
In vain the foes for triumph seek, 
No foot of ground is gained. 
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By fury fired, the baffled king 
Devised a cruel plan ; 

He bade them forth his prisoners bring, 
And strip them man by man. 


** And thus before my rams,” he cried, 
“ The caitiffs firmly bind ; 

And those who dare our power deride, 
Shall friends for targets find.” 


The ghastly-freighted castles move 
Unto the walls more near ; 

Oh, who dare now his valour prove ? 
Who rise above his fear ? 


And those who have their weapons raised 
To hurl against the foe, 

Their arms restrain, for sore amazed, 
They know not where to throw. 


“ O heed us not, but do your best !” 
The fettered Brescians cry. 

** Now hurl your darts against our breast ; 
For Brescia let us die !” 


O what a loud, responsive shout, 
The glorious words receive ! 

The heroes through the gates rush out, 
Rejoicing, though they grieve. 


Then noble Losco leads the way, 
Although before his eyes 

His son is bound to be the prey : 
By the first stroke he dies. 


With arrows, and with torches bright, 
With fire, and sword, and lance, 
Against the tyrant’s cruel might 
The citizens advance. 


And deadly was the conflict now ; 

Death garnered well his prey ; 
And dark was Frederick’s face and brow, 
As he beheld the fray. 
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He saw his bravest fall before 
The strong arm of the free ; 
In vain to front his banner bore, 
His vanquished forces flee. 


Then rose the grateful shout to heaven, 
The long-borne siege is raised ; } 

And earnest thanks to God are given, 
His boundless mercies praised. 


Through all Italia’s cities fair 
The glorious tidings spread ; 
And joyous shoutings rend the air, 
And joyous tears are shed. 


And Brescia’s gallant sons are blessed 
By oid and young alike ; 

The men who scorned to be oppressed, 
Who dared the tyrant strike. 


Though ages since that siege have passed, 
Undimmed is still its glory ; 

Still Freedom-loving hearts beat fast 
At Brescia’s noble story. 


J. A. LANGForD. 











A CAPTURE IN CANADA. 


AM not Mr. Pollaky of Paddington Green, neither am I 

Inspector Webb, nor Detective Bull of the City force; my 

status in society is that of a banker’s clerk. I hold an 

~@ appointment in a Midland Counties firm, which I entered 

upon five-and-twenty years ago. I had reached what is termed the 

“ripe middle age,” when some months since the even current of my 
life was interrupted by the following event. 

The establishment with which I have been so long associated is 
well known, and has gained a reputation by the quiet, respectable 
character of its business transactions. It does not indulge in specu- 
lative ventures, and hence has escaped many of the misfortunes and 
missed no little of the agitation which some banking firms have had 
to encounter. Occasionally we have been startled by the presentation 
of a bad note, a forged cheque, and other cunningly-devised schemes 
of well-practised swindlers to impose on our simplicity and credulity, 
which circumstances have forced us into the excitement of judicial 
investigations. ‘Thus, from time to time, I was brought in contact 
with some of the most celebrated detectives of the day. I still re- 
member the feelings of admiration with which I witnessed the skill 
and sagacity of such men as John Forrester, Leadbeater, the Bow 
Street officer, Inspector Whicher, and other police officers, in tracking 
and detecting a swindler. At that period I little dreamt that my quiet 
life would be disturbed by an eventful episode, such as I am about to 
relate. 

On the morning of the 28th September, 186—, I was at my post 
as usual, when a message from the bank manager summoned me to 
his presence. I saw at a glance, on entering the room, that some- 
thing had happened. My chief informed me that a customer of the 
bank, whom, for obvious reasons, I will call Mr. Hooker, had ab- 
sconded. I was aware, not only that he was under an engagement 
to liquidate a considerable claim we had against him, but that he 
had recently fixed a day for the fulfilment of his promise, assuring us 
that he should be in the immediate receipt of a large sum of money, 
which would enable him to pay his debt, and leave a balance to 
his credit in our hands. The statement of his expected funds was 
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no fiction, —he duly received them,—but instead of appropriating 
his newly-acquired wealth to the honest discharge of our claim, 
he clandestinely left his home, and before the intelligence of 
his departure had reached us, he was half way to Canada. The 
manager’s indignation at the fraudulent conduct of an individual 
whom he had believed to be an honourable man, and had trusted 
as such, did not surprise me. Neither was I astonished when he told 
me that he would do all in his power to punish the absconding debtor, 
if means could be adopted to discover and arrest him in his flight. 

It was a matter for anxious deliberation. Ultimately, acting on an 
impulse I could not control, I proffered my services to go in pursuit 
of the defaulter. ‘They were accepted. The same evening, in com- 
pany with one of our directors, I left by the mail train for Liverpool, 
reaching that place some little time after midnight. The object of 
this journey was to endeavour to ascertain, through the Liverpool 
detectives, when and by what ship Mr. Hooker had sailed, as well as 
his destination, in order that we might arrive at a conclusion as to the 
propriety of my crossing the Atlantic in pursuit. 

Early the following morning we were at the head-quarters of the 
detective police. We related the nature of our mission, and the 
services of one of their most efficient officers were placed at our dis- 
posal. He was evidently well known at all the shipping offices. In 
something less than an hour he furnished us with every information 
we could obtain in Liverpool. He ascertained that Hooker had sailed 
for Quebec seven days previously in the Canadian mail-packet ship 
Belgian, and had booked through to Montreal; and he added the 
still more important facts that the delinquent had with him his wife, 
his sister-in-law, and two children, and, further, that he was in pos- 
session of a roll of bank-notes at the time he secured the berths. 

Had he gone alone, I doubt whether I should have had the courage 
to proceed further; but the fact of his being encumbered with the 
ladies, the children, and a large quantity of baggage, was a set-off 
against his seven days’ start, and considerably altered my views. With 
such a drag on his movements, I felt there was a hope of success, and 
at once accepted the responsibility of following him. A berth was 
secured on board the China, of the Cunard line, and on Saturday, the 
30th of September, 4.30 p.m., I found myself afloat, and the docks of 
Liverpool becoming fainter and fainter. Fortunately the weather was 
extremely fine ; and as we steamed down the Mersey the scene and 
the event was one of unusual interest to me. 

The interior of a first-class mail-packet just starting on her voyage 
and its animated appearance have often been described. I need only 
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say there were over two hundred passengers on board, and that my 
immediate companions were a French gentleman, a Spaniard and his 
wife, a Scotch physician (who was in a state of complete prostration 
three-fourths of the voyage), a ship builder from St. John’s, New 
Brunswick, and his two daughters, the chaplain of the ship and his 
wife, and Mr, Tucker, an intelligent man from Philadelphia, who, 
during the voyage, gave me much valuable information, and intro- 
duced me to some Canadian merchants on board. These gentle- 
men subsequently rendered me great assistance in the prosecution of 
the object I had in view. 

One of the most agreeable interludes of our voyage occurred 
during our detention at Queenstown for the mail bags. A delay 
of the mail train enabled us to pay a visit to the lovely Cove of Cork. 
We landed at the pleasant quay, ascended Look-Out Hill, and 
partook of the hospitality of the Queen’s Hotel. The jaunting-cars, 
nigger minstrels, mendicants, men-of-wars’ men, yachtmen, hawkers, 
occupied the foreground, whilst the Cove itself was studded with 
vessels, amongst which some of our iron-clads and gun-boats were 
conspicuous. The view was bounded by the islands of Spike and 
Haulbowline and the famous lighthouse that marks the entrance to 
the harbour. 

It was about 4.30 a.m. on the following day week when I was 
aroused from sleep by the report of a cannon close to our saloon, 
The first idea that I had on awakening was, that we had struck upon a 
rock, but my neighbour informed me it was a salute we were firing on 
entering Halifax harbour. We had made one of the quickest passages 
on record; for before five o’clock a.m. on Monday, the goth of 
October, we arrived at Halifax, being only seven days and twelve 
hours from the time of our departure from Queenstown. I pro- 
ceeded to Boston, where I remained one day. I left that city for 
Montreal. I reached the St. Lawrence Hall Hotel in that place at 
ten a.m. on Thursday the 12th of October. I confess that the three 
hundred miles of night travelling, following so closely on the voyage 
out, caused me great bodily fatigue, and I suffered much from mental 
depression. 

As I sat alone that morning, some three thousand miles away from 
home and as far distant from any friend, I began seriously to reflect 
whether I had not undertaken a task of too great magnitude ; I was 
weak enough to regret having left the shores of England upon what 
now appeared so Quixotic an undertaking. It was too late for regret, 
and I immediately dispelled my doubts by action. My first step was 


to collect my credentials and call. upon the solicitors, whose advice 
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was to guide my future proceedings. Messrs. Roberts & Roe are 
one of the most eminent firms of avocats in Montreal. On making 
the acquaintance of the senior partner, I felt that I stood in the pre- 
sence of a gentleman of no ordinary ability,—one, whose verdict 
would go far to decide whether my mission would be stamped with 
“ success” or endorsed with “ failure.” I related to him as briefly as 
possible the circumstances which brought me to him ; I handed him 
the power of attorney, and, being desirous of securing his unlimited 
confidence, I also exhibited to him my letter of credit and introduc- 
tion to the eminent Canadian house, Messrs. Gillespies’, Moffatt, & 
Co. When I had finished my recital, Mr. Roberts took a few moments 
for reflection. I watched him narrowly, and I fancied I read dis- 
tinctly in his countenance that his honest conviction was adverse to 
my cause. I found that such was the fact; for, addressing me very 
deliberately, he said, “I fear your case is hopeless, and that your 
journey will be a fruitless one.” He explained to me the law of 
Canada in reference to such cases, and pointed out, that even if I 
found Hooker, which was in his opinion doubtful, I could only treat 
him as a debtor; I could not touch either his person or his goods ; 
that I might bring an action against him for a common debt, with the 
consolatory thought that after I had spent some weeks in litigation 
and obtained judgment, Mr. Hooker would run across to the United 
States and snap his fingers at me and my judgment. Mr. Roberts was 
kind enough to say he could not but admire the spirit which had been 
evinced by our bank in taking such prompt and energetic action in 
the matter, and expressed a wish that other large mercantile firms in 
England would adopt a similar line of conduct, which would prevent 
Canada, and more particularly Montreal (from its proximity to the 
United States), becoming the resort of so many swindlers from the 
mother country. 

Naturally I felt for the moment cast down by the revelation of 
the “hopelessness of my case,” and for an instant I contemplated 
relinquishing all further proceedings; but happily, in a few minutes, 
this feeling vanished, and I became as it were fortified with unusual 
strength and energy. I was enabled calmly to reflect upon the 
formidable difficulty I had to encounter, and instead of abandoning 
my mission I resolved to prosecute it to the utmost. I told the 
legal adviser that my first step must be to discover the fugitive, and 
next to give him into “pretty safe” custody, until I could come to 
a satisfactory settlement with him,—disregarding for the time all the 
terrors of the Canadian law on the question of false imprisonment. 
At this period I was introduced to the junior partner of the firm, who 
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subsequently undertook the management of the affair, and by his 
advice I shut myself up in my hotel, in case Hooker should see me 
and abscond, whilst the avocat undertook to send during the day to 
all the hotels to examine the books of arrivals. After a wretched 
time of inactivity I again sought my solicitors to ascertain the result 
of the search. It was altogether unsuccessful. I subsequently found 
that had the official to whom the duty had been intrusted, exercised 
an ordinary amount of vigilance, he would have been able to have 
furnished me with most welcome intelligence. His search, however, 
had been a very superficial one, and I was consequently compelled 
to return to my hotel sadly disappointed, and wearied both in body 
and mind. 

The following morning I was introduced to the Chief of the 
Montreal detective police, Mr. O’Leary, a remarkably acute and 
intelligent Irishman. He regretted that for a day or two he could 
not give me much personal assistance, as he was engaged in several 
important criminal cases at the assizes, which were then being held 
in Montreal. I briefly put him in possession of the facts of my 
mission, and he consoled me with the assurance that if Hooker were 
there or in the neighbourhood, he should have no difficulty in finding 
him. As I was deprived of the detective’s active assistance, I resolved 
to take a line of action of my own. I suggested to Mr. Roe that we 
should make inquiries at the offices of the Canadian Mail Steam- 
Packet Company, in one of whose ships (the Begian) Hooker and 
his family had sailed from England. Mr. Roe acceded to my sug- 
gestion, and accompanied me at once to the office, where I was 
introduced by him to Mr. Allan, the principal partner in the firm, 
My object was to ascertain whether, from the official list of the pas- 
sengers by the Belgian, they could furnish me with any information 
as to the arrival of the fugitive either in Quebec or Montreal. Mr. 
Allan at once communicated with the officials at Quebec, where the 
passengers had landed. 

I was employed during Friday in visiting my solicitors and the 
detective officers, as well as in making inquiries at banks, post-office, 
and smaller hotels ; but without acquiring the least information likely 
to prove serviceable. 

At an early hour the next morning I started out with a conviction 
that if Hooker were in Canada I should obtain some clue to his 
whereabouts before night. This presentiment did not mislead me, 
for before three o'clock I effected his “capture” and had him 
closeted in my solicitors’ office in Little St. James’s Street, with O’Leary 
and a brother-detective in close attendance. 
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I will record the events as they occurred that day, which was one 
of much anxiety and excitement. 

When I reached Mr. Allan's office, I was informed by the head 
clerk, that a letter had been received from their establishment at 
Quebec in reply to their inquiries, containing some important and 
satisfactory information. 

It is true they had lost all traces of the fugitive on his landing at 
Quebec, and consequently could not have rendered any assistance, 
but for a singular coincidence which occurred a few days previously 
at Toronto. The purser of the Begian had occasion to visit the 
City of the Lakes, and whilst there he saw and had recognised 
Hooker as one of the passengers. The latter believed himself to 
be perfectly safe, and not having the slightest idea that anyone was 
in pursuit of him, he invited the purser to take some refreshment, 
and then voluntarily entered into conversation about himself and 
family, mentioning, among other things, that his wife, sister-in-law, 
and children were at the Montreal Hotel in Montreal, where he 
intended shortly to join them. The purser returned to Quebec, and 
fortunately for me, was at the office when the letter of inquiry from 
Montreal was opened. He immediately communicated the above 
facts to Mr. Allan. 

I. hastened with the welcome intelligence to my solicitors. It was 
difficult to decide upon the best course to adopt. If any direct 
inquiry were made, Mrs. Hooker would probably communicate with 
her husband, and prevent his return ;—after a short consultation we 
decided to leave the matter in the hands of O’Leary, the detective. 
I went for him at once, and fortunately found him at the chief 
office of police. As I have previously stated, he was a sharp-witted 
Irishman, of gentlemanly bearing. After deliberately reading the 
I@tter which had been intrusted to me by Mr. Allan’s clerk, he took 
my hand in his own, and grasping it warmly, he said in his native 
accent, “ My dear sirr-h—it’s all right—lave it to me.” 

On our way to Montreal House he informed me that he knew, and 
had the greatest confidence in the landlord, from whom he could 
obtain every information without exciting any suspicion. We entered 
the house by the public bar, and of course were at once the object 
of that curiosity which is invariably manifested when a detective 
officer appears in company with a stranger in a public place of that 
description. The character of O’Leary was too well-known for any- 
one to venture upon a remark beyond an inquiry as to the state of 
his health, and what he would drink? One cadaverous-looking 
Yankee put the latter question to me, but as I was a stranger to him 
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I politely declined to take anything. I soon discovered that I had 
committed rather a grave sin, for the Yankee appeared much irritated 
at my refusal, and advised me if I were going to New York, never to 
decline such an offer if it were made to me in that city, or, said he, 
“T guess it will be the worse for you.” On turning to O’Leary, I 
found him carelessly glancing at the names in the arrival-book of the 
hotel. Suddenly he closed the book, took it in his hand, and 
gave me a sign to follow him into an inner office. When the door 
was closed he opened the book, and putting his finger on Hooker's 
signature, inquired if that was the man. I replied in the affirmative. 
The landlord was then admitted into our council, and a cautiously- 
whispered conference took place. The landlord informed us that. 
Hooker’s wife and children were upstairs in the apartment above- 
us, and that he had stowed large quantities of baggage in an adjoining. 
room. At that moment Mrs. Hooker was expecting her husband by 
the first train from Toronto, after which they intended leaving, but 
where they intended to go he had no idea. O’Leary advised me 
to change my quarters from the St. Lawrence Hall Hotel to Montreal 
House, and keep a watchful eye on the movements of the family, so 
as to be ready to confront the husband on his arrival. I hastened to 
the hotel, removed all traces of my address and railway tickets from 
my luggage, and entered my name on the arrival-book of the Montreal 
Hotel as Mr. V. Robinson, from Boston. I lounged about the place’ 
with a view to picking up any stray piece of information I could. I 
heard amongst other things that Hooker had lodged his money in the~ 
Merchants’ Bank. I thought this of sufficient importance to com- 
municate to my solicitor at once. On my return I was somewhat 
startled by the announcement that Hooker, who had just arrived, was 
then sitting down to dinner in the public room. There was evidently 
no time to be lost, as he had ordered his bill, and would leave in 
half-an-hour. I knew my only chance consisted in playing a bold 
game. With the “hopelessness of my case” ringing in my ears, 
I had not the courage to confront him myself; and yet in half-an- 
hour he would be gone. It was just a question of finding O’Leary 
and bringing him on to the scene of action in those thirty minutes. 
There was no vehicle at hand. I ran hastily to the head office of 
the police, and found to my dismay that O’Leary was not there, nor 
was there anyone who knew where he could be found. 

I retained the services of the chief officer present, secured a cab, 
and went at full gallop to O’Leary’s private residence, where we were 
fortunate enough to find him. He immediately entered the cab, and 
we returned to Montreal House, whilst I related to him all that had 
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occurred since I last saw him. As I told him we should probably 
find our man quietly taking dinner, his face lighted up with pleasure, 
and he exclaimed, “It’s one of the most beautiful little affairs I 
have been engaged in for some time past!” I feared that his zeal 
might get the better of his discretion. I again explained to him the 
full nature of the case—that I could not legally give him into cus- 
tody, and my only chance of recovering any portion of the money 
with which he had absconded from England was to frighten him into 
some concession before he could procure legal advice; O’Leary 
appeared delighted with the prospect of his game,—and requesting 
me to “lave it entoirely in his hands,” assured me that in case he were 
obstinate he would terrify him out of his life. Ere we reached the 
hotel I was wrought up to a high pitch of excitement ; the time for 
decisive action had arrived. Preceded by the landlord, and in com- 
pany with the two detectives, I ascended the principal staircase at the 
top of which was the entrance to the dining-saloon. 

The door was open, thus affording us a view of some twenty of 
the guests and, among them, of the man in search of whom I had 
crossed the Atlantic. He was sitting with his back to us, his wife and 
sister-in-law being on each side of him. He appeared in high spirits, 
and was chatting with the various guests at table, little dreaming 
who was standing at the open door, prepared to denounce him, if 
necessary, as a fugitive swindler from England. I pointed him out 
to O’Leary, who calmly remarked, ‘‘ That’s enough;” and then as a 
second thought struck him, he added, with a spice of his Irish 
humour,—“ but we’ll let him finish his dinner first, for he seems to 
be enjoying it so much.” In accordance with so odd a request, we 
allowed him a few minutes’ grace; he was then touched on the 
shoulder by the head waiter, and informed that a gentleman was 
waiting to see him. Still unsuspecting, he arose from his seat and 
came towards us with a smiling countenance. O’Leary met him, 
and with a slight inclination of the head, said, “‘ Mr. Hooker, from 
England, I believe?” ‘‘ Yes,” was the apparently firm reply. I 
thought I could discover an anxious, nervous twitching in his face, 
betraying an under-current of guilty consciousness, and a fear that he 
had not escaped pursuit, as perhaps only a few minutes previously he 
was flattering himself he had. 

I was standing a little in the rear of O’Leary, and thus was par- 
tially hidden from observation. Stepping on one side and extending 
his hand towards me, O’Leary said, “ Allow me, Mr. Hooker, to 
introduce you to a gentleman from England, with whom, I believe, 
you are well acquainted !” 
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Making an effort to appear calm and unconscious of danger, the 
swindler deliberately disowned all knowledge of me. Looking at me, 
and then turning to O’Leary, he replied, ‘I do not know the gentle- 
man. He is a perfect stranger to me.” 

I was unprepared for such a barefaced disavowal from a man with 
whom I had so often and so lately transacted business. For a 
moment I felt staggered by this fresh evidence of guilt. At length | 
I stepped forward, and said, “ Mr. Hooker, you know the Bank, 
and you know me as the cashier of that establishment ; and you know, 
too, perfectly well, the nature of the business which has brought me 
to Canada in search of you.” 

These words, uttered with all the menace and determination I 
could throw into them, had a marked and striking effect on the con- 
science-stricken man to whom they were addressed. His courage 
instantly forsook him. He trembled as if stricken with ague. Utter- 
ing all sorts of miserable excuses for his conduct, he requested that 
we would retire to a private room with a view to an explanation and 
settlement. I readily acceded to this, and now felt somewhat hopeful 
of bringing the business to a satisfactory conclusion. I soon dis- 
covered that in this I was fated to be disappointed; for, shortly after 
we were closeted, he again assumed a bold appearance, and seemed 
disposed to justify his conduct rather than make any reparation for 
what he had done. His principal anxiety appeared to be to avoid 
exposure before the inmates of the hotel : this afforded me an oppor- 
tunity for suggesting a movement I was anxious to effect, viz., an ad- 
journment to the office of my legal advisers. Taking his arm in mine, 
and requesting the detectives to follow closely, we left the hotel. After 
we reached Mr. Roe’s office, nearly two hours were expended in vain 
attempts to induce the delinquent to accede to some equitable terms 
of settlement. ; 

He at first appeared very penitent, and, in the midst of his tears, 
declared that it was his intention, as far as lay in his power, to act 
honourably to every one; he begged, again and again, to be allowed 
to return to his wife, who, being ignorant of the state of affairs, would 
be suffering great anxiety from his prolonged absence. He seemed so 
sincere in his. protestations that, Mr. Roe suggested that I should 
accede to his request. This was a moment of great difficulty to me. 
I did not wish to be unnecessarily severe, neither did I wish to act in 
opposition to the advice given me by Mr. Roe. Still, I felt sure I 
should be losing some of the vantage ground I had gained through 
the day, if I released him whilst matters were in their present position. 
At last I said, “I have a duty to perform, and I cannot shrink one 
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step therefrom. You absconded from England, and, having incurred 
expense in finding you, I cannot, and will not, release you until you 
have given me some material guarantee that the funds which you 
have deposited in the Merchants’ Bank, in this city, shall not be 
touched until you have made a satisfactory settlement with me.” 

My determination had the effect of again making him change his 
_tactics. He upbraided me for bringing two detectives to his hotel, 

threatened vengeance against me for having been given into their cus- 
tody, and asked me, indignantly, what I required. 

An idea flashed across my mind. I confess it was a piece of 
strategy, and, conceived as it was in a minute, I could hardly hope 
that my prisoner would fall into the trap I wished to lay for him. 

I replied, ‘ You are anxious to get back to your family, and I am 
equally anxious to terminate this painful interview. I will release you 
on the following conditions: you shall draw a cheque for the funds 
(with the exception of a few pounds for your immediate use) which 
you have placed in the Merchants’ Bank, payable to your order and 
my order jointly, and deposit the same with my solicitor. As aman 
of business,” I continued carelessly, “you are aware that I shall 
not be able to touch this money without your endorsement to the 
cheque.” 

I confess I did not draw his particular attention to the fact that he 
would be equally helpless, without my signature. Neither could he 
have given one moment’s consideration to this feature in the trans- 
action, or he certainly would not have so readily acceded to my 
terms. He appeared lost to every idea but that of his present escape ; 
he immediately drew up the cheque, which he signed, and handed to 
Mr. Roe. 

I was now as anxious to get rid of him as I had been a few hours 
previously to effect his capture. It was necessary to have the cheque 
“ initialed” at the bank, which would place such an embargo on his 
funds as would prevent the possibility of his tampering with them 
by other means. It was Saturday afternoon, and a_half-holiday. 
Hurrying away as quickly as we could, we proceeded to the Mer- 
chants’ Bank. It was closed. After some little delay, we gained 
admission by the private door. The clerks were leaving, and in- 
formed us that no further business could be transacted until Monday. 
Monday would be too late; the full nature of my compromise with 
Hooker would be laid before him by a legal authority, and, perhaps, 
was at that moment being divulged to him. Steps might be taken to 
remove his funds from my grasp. He, too, would be told of the 
“ hopelessness of my case,” and would, doubtless, set me at defiance. 
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I felt that if we failed now, I should never recover one shilling of the 
money ; that I should have to return to England beaten and disap- 
pointed, with a heavy bill of costs to add to the amount of which 
my firm had already been swindled. With desperation I urged my 
solicitor forward, and we soon found ourselves in the interior of an 
inner office, where one of the chief tellers and a junior still remained. 
Fortunately for me and those whom I represented, the principal was 
a friend of my solicitor. The cashier had his hat on, the junior was 
in the act of placing the last huge ledger in the iron safe when he 
was stopped by Mr. Roe. “ One minute,” he exclaimed to his 
friend the cashier; ‘I will not detain you long, but in that ledger 
you will find an account opened, within the last few days, by a Mr. 
Hooker from England. He has just given me a cheque for nearly the 
whole amount, payable to the joint order of himself and this gentle- 
man,” pointing to me. “ Wedo not require the cash, but simply to 
have the cheque accepted by the bank.” The cashier, anxious to 
oblige his friend, opened the ledger, turned to the account, attached 
his initials to the cheque, and returned it to us, The thanks we 
tendered him were neither few nor cold; and, as we hastily left the 
bank, Mr. Roe warmly congratulated me on the success of my 
plot. I was too overpowered to say much myself. Begging him to 
take especial care of the cheque, and under no circumstances to part 
with it without my authority, I left him, promising to see him on 
Monday morning. I wandered down Notre Dame Street in a state 
of complete abstraction and bewilderment. I was overjoyed at the 
result of the day’s proceedings, the exciting events of which had 
passed so rapidly in succession, that I could scarcely realise the 
agreeable change which during the last few hours had taken place in 
the aspect of my Canadian adventure. Of one circumstance I have 
a vivid recollection. I sat down to dinner that evening with a heart 
full of thankfulness ; and, for the first time since I landed in America, 
I really and truly enjoyed the viands which were placed before me. 

Although I had virtually brought Mr. Hooker to a strait which 
would compel him to accede to my own terms of settlement, still he 
evinced, at times, more obstinacy than ever; and it was not until 
that day week that I finally closed with him. 

It was early on the morning of Saturday, the 21st of October, that 
I sought an interview with Mr. South, the solicitor who had been con- 
sulted by Hooker. Fortunately for me he was a highly respectable 
man. He had, on one or two occasions, intimated his contempt for 
his client ; also, that he was heartily sick of the transaction. I told 
him that I had fully made up my mind to leave Montreal that night 
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by the mail train for Quebec, and to take my passage in the Worth 
American, which would sail from the latter place on the following 
morning for England. “If,” I said to him, “your client does not 
accept my terms, I will take his cheque back with me, make a bank- 
rupt of him,—his assignees shall endorse the cheque fer procura- 
tion ; and the whole of the funds will then be sent out to England for 
the benefit of his estate.” 

His reply was satisfactory. “I admit,” he said, “ that the terms 
you propose are such as my client ought to accede to. He will be 
here shortly. I will inform him of your ultimatum ; and, if he still 
remains obstinate, I shall decline to have anything further to do 
with him. Will you call on me again at twelve o’clock ?” 

I kept the appointment punctually. The guilty man was there too, 
and quite crestfallen. Under the heavy pressure that had been 
brought to bear upon him he had at length given way. He accepted 
my terms—endorsed the cheque; and in a few hours, with a draft 
for the “ salvage” money, drawn by the City Bank of Montreal on 
Messrs. Glyn & Co., of London, safe in my possession, I was steam- 
ing rapidly towards Quebec. 

I landed in England on Thursday, the 3rd of November. Not- 
withstanding the “hopelessness of my case,” I had effected my 
* capture in Canada,” and was enabled to report the same personally 
at head-quarters in less than five weeks from the date of my departure. 


N. M. 





























THE DISCOVERY OF AMERICA 
BY THE CHINESE. 


AS Columbus the first discoverer of America, or did 
he only rediscover that continent after it had, in 
remote ages, been found, peopled, and forgotten by 

the Old World? It is curious that this question has 

not been more generally raised, for it is very clear that one of two 
things must be true: either the people whom Columbus found in 

America must have been descended from emigrants from the Old 

World, and therefore America was known to the Old World before 

Columbus’s time, or else the aborigines of the western hemisphere 

were the result of spontaneous human generation, the development 

of man from a lower species of animal, or descended from a 

second Adam and Eve, whose origin would be equally puzzling. 

Unless we are prepared to cast aside Holy Writ, and all our 

general notions of the origin of the human race, we must believe 

that there was at one time communication between the Old World 
and the New. Probably this communication took place on the 
opposite side of the world to ours, between the eastern coast of Asia 
and the side of America most remote from Europe ; and I believe it 
is quite possible that the inhabitants of Eastern Asia may have been 
aware of the existence of America, and kept up intercourse with it 
while our part of the Old World never dreamt of its existence. The 
impenetrable barrier the Chinese were always anxious to preserve 
between themselves and the rest of the nations of the Old World 
renders it quite possible that they should have kept their knowledge 
of America to themselves, or, at any rate, from Europe. The objec- 
tion that the art of navigation in such remote times was not sufficiently 
advanced to enable the Chinese to cross the Pacific and land on the 
western shore of America is not conclusive, as we have now found 
that arts and sciences which were once generally supposed to be of 
quite modern origin existed in China ages and ages before their 
discovery in Europe. The arts of paper-making and printing, amongst 
others, had been practised in China long before Europeans had any 
idea of them. Why, then, should not the Chinese have been equally, 
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or more, in advance of us in navigation? The stately ruins of Baalbec, 
with gigantic arches across the streets whose erection would puzzle 
our modern engineers, the Pyramids, and other such remains of 
stupendous works point to a state of civilization, and the existence 
of arts and sciences in times of which European historians give no 
account. 

One fact corroborative of the idea that the Old World, or at least 
some of the inhabitants of Asia, were once aware of the existence of 
America before its discovery by Columbus is that many of the 
Arabian u/ema with whom I have conversed on this subject, are fully 
convinced that the ancient Arabian geographers knew of America, 
and in support of this opinion point to passages in old works in 
which a country to the west of the Atlantic is spoken of. An Arab 
gentleman, a friend of mine, General Hussein Pasha, in a work he 
has just written on America, called Za-Nessr-Et-Tayir, quotes from 
Djeldeki and other old writers to show this. . 

There is, however, amongst Chinese records not merely vague 
references to a country to the west of the Atlantic, but a circum- 
stantial account of its discovery by the Chinese long before Columbus 
was born. 

A competent authority on such matters, J. Haulay, the Chinese in- 
terpreter in San Francisco, has lately written an essay on this subject, 
from which we gather the following startling statements drawn from 
Chinese historians and geographers. 

Fourteen hundred years ago even America had been discovered by 
the Chinese and described by them. ‘They stated that land to be 
about 20,000 Chinese miles distant from China. About 500 years 
after the birth of Christ, Buddhist priests repaired there, and brought 
back the news that they had met with Buddhist idols and religious 
writings in the country already. Their descriptions, in many respects, 
resemble those of the Spaniards a thousand years after. They called 
the country “‘ Fusany,” after a tree which grew there, whose leaves 
resemble those of the bamboo, whose bark the natives made clothes 
and paper out of, and whose fruit they ate. These particulars corre- 
spond exactly and remarkably with those given by the American his- 
torian, Prescott, about the maquay tree in Mexico. He states that 
the Aztecs prepared a pulp for paper-making out of the bark of this 
tree. Then, even its leaves were used for thatching; its fibres for 
making ropes; its roots yielded a nourishing food; and its sap, by 
means of fermentation, was made into an intoxicating drink. The 
accounts given by the Chinese and Spaniards, although a thousand 
years apart, agree in stating that the natives did not possess any iron, 
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but only copper; that they made all their tools, for working in stone 
and metals, out of a mixture of copper and tin ; and they, in com- 
parison with the nations of Europe and Asia, thought but little of the 
worth of silver and gold. The religious customs and forms of worship 
presented the same characteristics to the Chinese fourteen hundred 
years ago as to the Spaniards four hundred years ago. There is, 
moreover, a remarkable resemblance between the religion of the 
Aztecs and the Buddhism of the Chinese, as well as between the 
manners and customs of the Aztecs and those of the people of China. 
There is also a great similarity between the features of the Indian 
tribes of Middle and South America and those of the Chinese, and, 
as Haulay, the Chinese interpreter of whom we spoke above, states, 
between the accent and most of the monosyllabic words of the 
Chinese and Indian languages. Indeed, this writer gives a list of 
words which point to a close relationship ; and infers therefrom 
that there must have been emigration from China to the American 
continent at a most early period indeed, as the official accounts of 
Buddhist priests fourteen hundred years ago notice these things as 
existing already. Perhaps now old records may be recovered in China 
which may furnish full particulars of this question. It is at any rate 
remarkable and confirmative of the idea of emigration from China to 
America at some remote period, that at the time of the discovery of 
America by the Spaniards the Indian tribes on the coast of the 
Pacific, opposite to China, for the most part, enjoyed a state of 
culture of ancient growth, while the inhabitants of the Atlantic shore 
were found by Europeans in a state of original barbarism. If the 
idea of America having been discovered before the time of Columbus 
be correct, it only goes to prove that there is nothing new under the 
sun; and that Shelley was right in his bold but beautiful lines: 
“ Thou canst not find one spot whereon no city stood.” Admitting 
this, who can tell whether civilisation did not exist in America when 
we were plunged in barbarism? and, stranger still, whether the end- 
less march of ages in rolling over our present cultivation may not 
obliterate it, and sever the two hemispheres once again from each 
other’s cognisance? Possibly, man is destined, in striving after 
civilisation, to be like Sisyphus, always engaged in rolling up a stone 
which ever falls down. 

CHARLES WELLS. 

















I DRINK TO THEE. 


DRINK to thee, love, from this cup, 
Of cool and blushing wine ; 
Whose sparks in glittering crowds rise up, 
Bright as those eyes of thine. 
I drink to thee as to a queen, 
For thou art Beauty’s own ; 
And every charm that e’er was seen, 
Bird-like to thee has flown. 





Would I could find a lily filled, 
Each morn with perfumed dew, 

Or fairy-like a palace build, 
Where skies are ever blue: 

I'd give the lily unto thee, 
The palace should be thine, 

If thou would’st whisper unto me 
Thy gladness to be mine. 


I’m waiting, love, to hear thee speak, 
The wine-cup by my side ; 

I see a blush upon each cheek, 
As though a rose had died, 

And left its faded beauty there, 
That I might learn thy will: 

I know it! ’Tis thy love to share, 
Although thy voice is still ! 


















YACHTING. 







Ai) T is popularly believed that Englishmen have a greater 
Yale natural liking for the sea than the inhabitants of any other 
iD country ; and it is generally considered a sufficient explana- 
A” tion in accounting for this inherent partiality to refer to the 
insular position of Great Britain. Yet, on reflection, this accidental 
feature seems unlikely to be the sole cause of such a striking national 
characteristic ; for we find other countries, although not insular, pos- 
sessed of large seaboards, whose inhabitants evince no special fond- 
ness for salt-water whatever. But, however obscure or apparent the 
cause, there is no denying that the Anglo-Saxon, whether he be on 
this side of the Atlantic or the other, manifests an interest in 
maritime pursuits which has no rivalry among the most enterprising 
of other nations. To how remote a period pre-eminence on the 
“vasty deep” could be justly claimed for the Anglo-Saxon, we 
cannot say; but there has been a very potent tradition current 
for some time past which no doubt authentically declares that 
“ Britannia rules the waves.” This will probably be regarded as a 
very debateable statement, from a certain point of view, but it is 
unnecessary to consume time in disputation ; it is sufficient for our 
purpose to say, what is indubitably true, that in general extent and 
importance our maritime interests are much beyond those of any 
other nation. In combination with, and rising out of, this superiority 
afloat, we have a minor demonstration which is generally referred to 
as the “‘ pastime of yachting,” and to this branch of the subject we 
are about to devote some remarks. It is not incumbent to under- 
stand the present vastness of our yachting eminence that we should 
inquire circumstantially into its earliest promotion ; it will be enough 
to know that half a century ago there were probably not more than 
fifty British yachts afloat, and they were owned by noblemen or 
gentlemen of independent means; at this date there are at least 
two thousand yachts on the different club lists, representing in the 
aggregate fifty thousand tons, and we find it is not at all necessary 
to be either a duke, a lord, or an admiral, to become a yacht owner ; 
in fact, some of the best yachtsmen of the period are connected with 


the commerce of the country. It is unlikely that out of these two 
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thousand vessels more than half would be at any one time in actual 
commission, and during the winter months not, at the most, more 
than one twentieth ; still there are the yachts, and they are all com- 
missioned and fairly underway for pleasure at one season or another. 
When half these yachts are in commission, employment is given 
to at least three thousand seamen, and this fact is often rather 
ostentatiously alluded to as representing a nursery for the royal 
navy. ‘The truth is, yachtsmen are generally made out of fishermen, 
coast-watermen, and the working hands of pilot vessels and coasters, 
a class of men who are not at all likely to be attracted by the allure- 
ments of the R. N. On the other hand, a regular man-of-war’s man 
would be entirely out of place on board a yacht, for almost any service 
which a regular long-shore loafer would not perform equally well. We 
recollect when the America was matched against the A/arm, in 1861, 
some dispute arose on board the former, and most of the crew left 
the vessel. This was the morning before the match, and Mr. Decie 
was compelled to select a scratch crew from whatever material 
offered. One stalwart fellow presented himself on board, and for 
weight and strength looked a whole main-halyard purchase in himself. 
“What have you been used to?” asked the owner. “A man-of-war, 
sir,” proudly answered the candidate, looking down almost con- 
temptuously on the little deck of the America. “ And were you an 
able seaman?” interrogated the owner. “Very nearly, sir,’ was 
the vague reply ; and what particular degree of seamanship that re- 
presented may be guessed when we say that the crew, who amongst 
them numbered seven or eight navy-trained men, came on a wind 
with balloon jib and topsails, and when trying to get the fore-topsail 
in let it blow away, and eventually allowed similar freedom to the 
jib, and this in a fair whole-sail breeze. A yachtsman is a very 
smart sailor, and for consummate knowledge and expertness in 
handling a fore-and-aft-rigged vessel, he is without equal. He is 
highly combative, fights to the last, and always tries to win ; in fact, 
a good racing crew to a gentleman fond of match-sailing is one of the 
principal charms of yachting. For a good crew a good skipper is 
required, or match-sailing will be found very unsatisfactory sport ; it 
would be difficult to advise upon this subject, but it may be accepted 
as an exceptional truth, that the man is of no use as a racing skipper 
unless he has thorough control over the men, and he must moreover 
be capable of inspiring them with respect for himself and trust in his 
judgment to do what will best suit the vessel under existing circum- 
stances. A great deal has been said to the effect that we require a 
better class of skipper altogether : but this is entirely a mistake. We 
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never hear of one losing a yacht, and we are quite certain the present 
class of skipper is as much adapted to his vessel as the master of an 
Australian clipper is to his ship. The latter is excellent in his way, 
but all his acquirements in navigation would not avail him in a yacht 
match ; and we are afraid, if scientific attainments are sought after in 
yacht skippers, we shall lose the thoroughly practical seamen we now 
meet with in charge of yachts. 

It is not at all unlikely that our habit of sojourning at the seaside 
of late years has hada great deal to do with the growth and prosperity 
of yachting ; it is not too much to say that there would be very few 
men who would keep yachts if our coasts boasted of no livelier 
places than they did a few years ago,—such as Hull, Yarmouth, 
Portsmouth, or Sheerness. This influence of the now prevalent 
fashion is peculiarly apparent across the Channel. A few years ago 
Frenchmen never dreamt of seaside visiting ; now they have their 
annual marine resorts as we have, and are even becoming yachts- 
men. They have a yacht club and, at least, fifty yachts: most of 
them are of English build—old vessels—and some of them are very 
extraordinary things indeed. One we saw at Havre, last summer, 
was a kind of huge wherry of twenty-five tons, with flush deck 
painted white ; no boom to mainsail, mizzen, foresail, and jib, and no 
topsail. She was nearly as broad as long, and was doubtless about 
as uncomfortable a thing anyone could go afloat in. She was carvel 
built, and looked very old, the lands being well filled with pitch and 
tar. Noone on board knew when she was built, or what she was 
built for ; it was enough for them to know that she was then a French 
yacht. Our neighbours would consider themselves badly off at a 
fashionable coast town if, having yachts, they had no regatta ; con- 
sequently, here again they imitate the English, and, we must confess, 
they very successfully carry out their arrangements. They invite 
English yachts to compete, with a certain knowledge, if the invitation 
be accepted, that an English yacht must carry off the prize ; but they 
regard the result with no jealousy, and only hope the example will 
rouse the nautical enterprise of the nation to furnish something that 
can more worthily compete with such an accomplished rival on 
future occasions. The regattas, although of such recent foundation, 
we may regard as fairly established annual events. That last season 
of the Société des Régates du Havre was very successful, both in its 
arrangements, which gave universal satisfaction, and in the number 
of yachts that competed. ‘There were eight of our crack English 
cutters there—the Fiona, Menai, Condor, Sphinx, Vindex, Niobe, 
Dione, and Phantom; and they were certainly not bored with a long 
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course; and of schooners there were the A/ine, Cambria, Gloriana, 
Albertine, and Egeria, and Julia yawl, besides many others that did 
not compete. The mode of starting, timing, and calculating time 
allowances for differences of tonnage were novel and complicated, 
but they were carried out with such unerring exactness that the very 
highest satisfaction was given; and, no doubt, Englishmen will be 
glad to again participate in matches so pleasantly conducted. 

The Dieppe Regatta—the first, we believe, held—was not quite so 
successful, two causes militating against it: it was held during the 
regatta week of the Royal Victoria Yacht Club at Ryde, and the 
course chosen was a little too much, even for such prizes as 3000 f. 
and a gold medal. The result was that only one English yacht and 
one French yacht started, and the former obtained a very easy victory. 
Still, what the French are doing affords very apparent evidence that 
they are associating themselves with yachting in a thoroughly 
practical spirit, and in all probability we shall find them a few years 
hence as perfect in the nautical sport as they have rapidly become 
adepts on the turf. Only last summer a French nobleman who owns 
an English-built schooner of 120 tons was able to accept a challenge 
from the owner of an English yacht, to sail from Havre round 
Cherbourg breakwater and back. It was very bad weather, and the 
English yacht, through the rottenness of her gear, came to dreadful 
grief ; but although the Frenchman won, it by no means proved his 
superiority, as shortly afterwards the same vessels were matched 
again, and then the English yacht gained a very hollow victory. The 
French crews seem very willing and plucky, but they take about twice 
as much time to do a thing as an English crew does, and we expect 
they must sail a great many matches before they can emulate the 
smartness of their rivals. Now we have the Frenchman afloat we 
want him to do one other thing, the better to stimulate amicable 
rivalry, and that is—build his own yachts. Contests then, of an 
international character, will be regarded with increased interest, and 
the results will be much more satisfactory to the competitors of both 
nations. 

The Russians have a yacht club at St. Petersburgh, and the Swedes 
have one at Stockholm ; but neither seem to do much in the way of 
match-sailing. The St. Petersburgh club numbers about a dozen 
large schooners of English build, and in 1852 they essayed a regatta 
at Cronstadt, and from the chronicles we have at hand, the two yacht 
matches sailed were contested with as much interest and spirit as 
such matches usually are on the English coast. The English cutter, 
War-hawk, 66 tons, Vice-Commander Bartlett, R.L.Y.C., won the 
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first match, and C/aymore, schooner, 150 tons, M. A. Campbell, won 
the second: the prizes were two gold vases, value respectively, 120/. 
and 150/. The Crimean war interfered with the continuance of these 
amenities afloat, and we believe the members of the Imperial yacht 
club have made no attempt to re-institute a regatta since 1852, even 
amongst themselves. Indeed, there are, according to the yacht list 
of the club, only six yacht owners, beside five members of the 
Imperial family, and a succession of matches between these would 
be very dull work. Evidently Russian gentlemen, like most foreigners, 
discover only discomfort in yachting, and probably are insensible to 
the charms of keeping a yacht on purpose to be ill in. Nevertheless, 
we know that many Englishmen have as much natural horror of the 
sea-saw of the ocean as it is possible for either Russian or Turk to 
feel, and yet they keep yachts, and are always ill when they are 
under way. But an Englishman is often a martyr to an uncomfortable 
fashion, and it is not surprising to find some voluntarily enduring 
misery for the sake of enjoying the distinction such a characteristic 
custom as yachting gives. 

Notwithstanding that match-sailing gives a certain amount of dis- 
tinctiveness, vigour, and power of captivation to yachting it by no 
means follows that such contests are the sole aim and end of the 
pastime. On the contrary, yachting is loved and pursued, in some 
instances, to a fantastic extent, for itself alone; that is, we presume, 
for the advantage of enjoying the invigorating influences of cruising 
under a blue sky and in an uncontaminated atmosphere. The 
humourist’s account of yachting was “living in a chest moored near 
Margate jetty ;” now a yacht, according to the “ yacht list,” may 
range in size from 2} to 400 tons, and to live in one of the former 
tonnage would certainly be living in a very confined space indeed ; 
but a bachelor may find a great deal of comfort in living on board a 
vessel of 25 tons. Of course there are some owners of large vessels 
who never live on board, or at least for not more than a day or. two 
at a time, and simply keep yachts because it is the fashion, and for 
the pleasure of enjoying a few hours’ sailing in very fine weather. 
This can scarcely be called yachting, any more than the mere keep- 
ing of hunters by a gentleman could be called fox-hunting. Still we 
frequently find that the owner of a yacht, who finds it disagreeable 
living on board, enters with much zest into yacht matches, and he is 
generally very fastidious in the matter of his boats, the dress of his 
crew, and the gilt stripe around his vessel's sides ; he is also extremely 
anxious to get her moored as near as possible to the public prome- 
nade or pier, and is sure to have her photographed. Certainly living 
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on board a yacht with half a dozen people is a dreadful trial some- 
times, and going on shore is looked upon as a kind of freedom worth 
making the most of. It is necessarily very close quarters on board, 
and in such limited space there is no escaping each other; so if 
matters do not run smoothly, the social aspect must become very 
awful, and every one labours with the same kind of feeling that a 
man is suddenly shocked with when in a railway compartment he 
finds himself sitting opposite an exasperated creditor. This kind of 
accident ought not to occur in a well-assorted family, but whilst 
human imperfections endure, small surface troubles will arise in the 
most ably regulated fraternity. But an ordinary man is not sufficiently 
a philosopher to eschew living on board his yacht because he dreads 
the infirmities of his wife’s temper, or fears his guests will quarrel over 
their pet idiosyncracies, which are sure to become apparent in con- 
finement. An Englishman who keeps a yacht afloat is not quite such 
a squeamish animal as this, and if he does not live on board, it is 
probably because he prefers living on shore. 

Match-sailing does not appear to have been followed very syste- 
matically until the Royal Thames Club took it in hand about the 
year 1823. On the Solent, from the time the Royal Yacht Squadron 
was established in the Waterloo year, regattas were occasionally held ; 
but the yachts sailed without classification or time allowance, and it 
was soon made apparent that the advantage lay all on the side of the 
large cutters. Consequently owners, who were fond of being in the 
van, built enormous “ one masters” approaching two hundred tons, 
such as the old Arundel, Menai, Alarm, Lulworth, and Pearl. Ex- 
perience soon taught the owners of these vessels that racing such big 
craft was a very expensive game, and for some years match-sailing 
was indulged in with very faint zest on the Solent. However, it was 
pursued with an unwonted degree of liveliness on the Thames 
between vessels of different classes, ranging from seven to twenty-five 
tons. Of these, by far the most famous were the A/ystery of Lord A. 
Paget and the Phantom of Mr. A. O. Wilkinson. The latter is afloat 
somewhere, and is still one of the fastest of her tonnage. Then there 
was an equally famous cutter, the Zought, which has sailed many a 
good match against the Phantom, and even to this day is famous for 
her speed. ‘The matches between these vessels were generally sailed 
from Greenwich to the Nore lightship and back, and were confined 
to vessels belonging to the Thames Club; but since 1846 the 
matches have been thrown open to any vessels belonging to a Royal 
Yacht Club. This proved to be a most excellent policy, and some 
very smart vessels straightway went round to the Thames, such as 
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the Heroine, Secret, Cynthia, and Cygnet, of about 30 tons each. But 
these crack vessels were altogether eclipsed in 1849 by the renowned 
Mosquito, an iron vessel of 50 tons, built and owned by Mr. Mare. This 
yacht proved a veritable flyer, and for speed was, at that time, much 
superior to any other cutter afloat in fair whole-sail breezes. In 1850 
she beat the resuscitated Arrow, then of 84 tons, and the crack cutter 
of the Solent ; but the next year she was very unexpectedly outmatched 
on the Thames. In June, 1851, the Volante, of 50 tons, appeared, 
having been built, it was said, in a month ; at any rate she appeared 
without copper, having a biackleaded bottom, and her ballast was 
only stowed in her hull on the morning of the match. Of course she 
had at that time no internal fittings; but even as she appeared, she 
was the most marvellous production the yachting world has ever 
seen. She was built for light top-sail breezes, and it was not expected 
she would distinguish herself in heavy weather. Her first appearance 
was an extraordinary success. She beat the A/osguzto in running down 
from Erith to the Nore, and went away from her still more in beating 
back. But there was very little wind ; the match lasted ten hours. 
However, they who were dissatisfied must have been convinced of 
her superiority during the next week, for she then in a fine breeze fairly 
beat the AZosguito by fifteen seconds, after being kept shaking in the 
wind twenty minutes whilst her crew were repairing a burst bobstay. 
There is no doubt these two cutters at that date (1851) represented 
the very highest excellence in yacht building, and nothing has been 
produced to surpass them in any marked degree since. It must be 
remembered that thirty years ago cutters were very different from 
what they are now ; they then had very full bows and high free board 
forward, and their greatest beam was considerably forward of mid- 
ships, tapering off towards the quarters. The mast was stepped well 
forward, and very large mainsails and booms were necessarily carried. 
The Afosguito and Volante were designed on very opposite principles 
to this ; they had sharp runs fore and aft, no rise forward, very sharp 
bottoms, small beams, and a large quantity of ballast. Their masts 
were stepped just forward of their midship sections, and they even 
carried a greater spread of canvas than the vessels of larger beam. 
Mr. Chamberlayne was of course very dissatisfied to find the Arrow 
so easily beaten by these new cutters, and at once had her lengthened 
by the bow from his own designs, increasing her tonnage from 84 to 
102 tons. She then appeared with, as before, a great deal of beam, 
small displacement, and very little ballast. Her success was decided, 
and she reigned the most popular cutter for many years, defying the 
best productions of yacht builders. Her great point was reaching, 
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and to this day, we believe, there is nothing afloat of her tonnage 
that is so fast when sailing a couple of points off the wind. But in 
turning close-hauled—the quality par excellence of a sailing-vessel— 
she was never so good as the sharp-lined and heavily ballasted 
Mosquito, Volante, and Lulworth, and although she is a fine sea-boat, 
she is dreadfully slow on a wind if there is much sea disturbance, as 
the shape of her bow will not allow of her being driven. Of her bad 
weatherly qualities we had a very striking example, so recently as last 
summer, during a fine breeze inside the Isle of Wight. In running 
from Cowes to the Warner light-vessel, she beat the Christabel at 
least a mile ; but when they came on the wind the superiority of the 
stiff little cutter was at once apparent: she laid right through from 
the Warner to Cowes, whilst the Arrow had to make a couple of 
boards to fetch the same point. However, her splendid reaching 
powers always gave her one advantage over all other cutters after her 
alteration, until the advent of the Fiona, 78 tons, in 1865, and the 
Condor, 132 tons, and Oimara, 165 tons, in 1866. Still it was very 
gratifying to find a cutter of the old school so defiantly holding her 
own for so many years, and we should not be at all surprised to find 
her owner bring her out again, remodelled, as great a triumph as 
ever. The two fastest cutters of less than 100 tons afloat now, in 
light topsail breezes, are the Vanguard and Fiona; but it is by no 
means certain that either of these could invariably beat the Mosquito 
or Volante, with the usual time allowance for excess of tonnage. We 
thus fail to see that any great progress has been made in the improve- 
ment of cutters from the point attained by the two crack vessels of 
1851. But although our cutters were so near their present perfec- 
tion in 1851, schooners at that date had no pretensions to excellence 
beyond comfort on board and their fine sea-going qualities,—quite 
enough to recommend them, the stanch lover of cruising will say. 
But just about that time yacht matches were being revived with such 
startling vigour and interest, that they attracted the attention of the 
whole nation, and it was found schooners were so much inferior in 
weatherly qualities to cutters, that a 50-ton cutter was classed with a 
130-ton schooner ; and even then, unless a reaching wind happened 
to prevail, the cutter was the most advantageously placed. 
Intelligence was probably conveyed across the Atlantic that we 
were a nation extravagantly fond of yachting and match-sailing, and 
yet were content with schooners that were extraordinary only for 
their slowness and indifferent weatherly qualities. There is no doubt 
that at this date our builders, and especially such a wonderfully 
shrewd and successful yachtsman as the late Mr. Joseph Weld, were 
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perfectly aware our large yachts were much inferior in model to the 
then matchless cutters AM/osguito and Volante. ‘The Alarm, 193 tons, 
was probably the best of the large cutters, and the Z7/ania represented 
what must be considered for that date a new class of schooner. 
But we must admit we were far behind in excellence, in these 
examples of a large class of yacht, of what could have been pro- 
duced. The Americans witnessed this, and availed themselves of 
an advantage they had obtained in devoting special attention to 
windward sailing, by sending over in 1851, with a great flourish ot 
trumpets, the schooner yacht America, and they found us quite un- 
prepared to compete with her. As we have before said, the Zi/ania, 
of 100 tons, was the best schooner we had, and represented a new 
school ; she was built of iron on the wave-line principle, with a much 
larger displacement than the America, and her rig was very different. 
She had two topsails, fore staysail, jib, and flying jib. The America 
carried no topsails, excepting a very small main-gaff jib header off 
a wind, and had no head sails beyond a forestaysail laced to a 
boom. It is true that she set an outer jib when going free, but 
even then that was seldom done. It will thus be seen that the 
America had practically but three sails, and they were cut and 
stood to perfection for windward sailing ; the Zitania had seven 
working sails, besides squaresails, and moreover we did not at that 
date properly understand cutting sails for flatness. Besides having 
an advantage in sails, it must be allowed the America’s lines and 
sections were superior for speed to the Zi¢ania’s, and indeed her 
general superiority was so apparent that no one was surprised at her 
unequivocal triumph when matched against our schooners. But 
although we so fully admit she was unequalled in this particular way 
we are quite satisfied our two crack cutters were more than equal to 
her in weatherly qualities in moderate weather. When she sailed her 
first match, and won the Royal Yacht Squadron Cup, she beat such 
cutters as the Volante, Wildfire, Arrow, Alarm, and Aurora, and the 
best of the schooners were the Zitania, Constance, Beatrice, and Gipsy 
Queen, The course was round the Isle of Wight, and the match lasted 
ten-and-a-half hours. Of course the wind was paltry, and in turning 
up the back of the island to the westward the Arrow got ashore, but 
some of the cutters weathered on the America whilst the wind held 
true ; still the latter, by good management and good luck, was the first 
round the Needles, and then, goose-winging, made off up the Solent, 
whilst the others were half jammed by a tide outside, with scarcely any 
wind. The result was, the America very cleverly won the Squadron 
Cup, and the next week she unmistakably proved her power over 
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our schooners by beating the Zi/ania fifty-one minutes in a twenty 
miles’ run, dead to leeward for the beat back, a fine breeze blowing 
true in strength and direction. After this achievement she was sold 
by her owner to Lord de Blaquiere for 4000/7, and went up the 
Mediterranean. The succeeding year she was beaten by the Mos- 
guito and Arrow, after an eight hours’ match round the island. Of 
course plenty of excuses were made for her, but we are quite content 
to believe the cutters were better than the schooner in turning to 
windward by short boards. However, we had still no schooner that 
could vie with her acknowledged supremacy in weatherly qualities, 
although our builders did their best to model one after the great 
example. At last the Swedes came to the rescue, and sent over the 
Sverige, and she certainly promised to beat the America. A match 
was arranged similar to that sailed by the Zi/ania, and the Sverige 
beat the Yankee eight minutes in the run before the wind ; but the 
Swede, in gybing for the beat back, carried away her main gaff, and 
although the spar was fished, her mainsail could not be set properly, 
and the America eventually won by twenty-five minutes. After this 
event, we do not recollect hearing anything of the America for many 
years. 

We just now alluded to the endeavours of the builders to produce 
a schooner that should equal the America. They failed; but an 
English gentleman, in 1853, was more successful. Mr. Joseph Weld 
correctly appreciated every excellence of the famous Yankee, and 
quite unabashed by her prowess, set to work to produce something 
that would beat her. He altered his large cutter A/arm to a 248- 
tons schooner, and to this day she is one of the most beautiful and 
fastest yachts we have. She beat the America in 1861; but the 
latter then appeared under so many deteriorating alterations, and was 
so wretchedly sailed, that that victory alone would give the 4/arm no 
prestige. It is a fact that cannot be disguised, that two private 
gentlemen, from 1852 to 1865, defied all the skill of our best 
builders with the A/arm schooner and the Arrow cutter ; the latter, 
we have already stated, was successfully altered in 1852. The 
builders soon grew tired of attempting “ Americas.” The only two 
that were at all successes were the Géoriana and Viking—the latter 
is now owned by H.R.H. the Duke of Edinburgh,—and gradually 
worked into a style of their own ; seeing it so repeatedly manifested 
that cutters were superior to schooners, they set about making 
schooners as much like cutters as possible. ‘Their first prominent 
success was the A/ine, of 216 tons, built by Camper and Nicholson, 
in 1859; but she was beaten by the 4/arm, after a splendid match 
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in half a gale of wind, in 1861. We do not think they met after- 
wards ; but as neither vessel has been materially altered since that 
date, there is no reason to suppose the 4/arm would not again be 
victorious in a strong wind. We have, however, seen her beaten this 
season by both the Cambria, Egeria, and Guinevere; but in very 
light breezes. Still, it was seen that the 4/arm laboured under a 
certain disadvantage without proportionate benefit, by reason of her 
raking masts, when running, and Mr. Duppas has now had them 
stepped nearly upright, the same as the Cambria’s, Egeria’s, and 
other schooners. How far she will be benefited by this change we 
are unable yet to say; but there is no doubt that her shortcomings 
with the wind quite abaft will be quite removed. Since the Aldine 
was built, many other fine and equally fast schooners have been set 
afloat, such as the Zgeria, 161 tons, by Wanhill, of Poole; Pantomime, 
140 tons, and Cambria, 199 tons, by Ratsey, of Cowes; Guinevere, 
294 tons; and Blue Belle, 160 tons, by Camper and Nicholson, 
of Gosport. Now these vessels principally depend upon ballast for 
stiffness, and the American yachts are chiefly dependent on beam 
for a similar quality. We have not much hesitation in saying the 
English builders are right for gaining really good weatherly qualities 
in fair weather or foul ; and we have small doubt they have at last 
got the weather gauge of American builders—that, however, the 
coming season will in all probability more satisfactorily afford 
evidence. In the meantime, we are of opinion that English schooners 
are now better rigged and canvassed, are better as sea boats, and 
faster sailers, on or off the wind, than any American yacht. And 
here we cannot help awarding our builders a word of praise for their 
unwavering perseverance in pursuit of success ; nor must we omit to 
mention how ably, in many cases, the builders’ skill has been assisted 
by the sagacity of owners. We can now fearlessly challenge the 
Americans for superiority ; and we trust they will send us a formid- 
able champion. We do not believe the Safpho, which came over 
last autumn, to be the best our transatlantic friends have ; and we 
confidently expect they can send one that will, at least, fairly distin- 
guish herself. 

Thus far we have seen that the arrival of a solitary vessel in our 
waters in 1851 has exercised a wonderfully beneficial influence on 
English yacht building, so far as schooners are concerned ; and, al- 
though our builders have failed as exact imitators, they have been 
successful out of the multitude of experiments they made. On the 
other hand, so far as cutters are concerned, the Americans could 
teach us nothing in 1851; neither can they at the present time. Per- 
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haps we have arrived as near perfection as possible in this line ; yet it 
seems hard to be satisfied until we have seen a cutter display an equal 
superiority over all others, on all points, in every strength of wind, 
from half a gale to light topsail breezes. At present the two fastest 
cutters under 100 tons—/vona and Vanguard—can be easily beaten 
by such vessels as the AZenai, 80 tons ; Sphinx, 47 tons; or even the 
old Marina, of 65 tons, if they are obliged to sail with a couple of 
reefs down. This glaring defect seems to be principally owing to their 
builder’s carrying the narrow beam, sharp bottom, and heavy ballasting 
principles to just that extreme point—as in the by-gone days of shifting 
ballast—where each becomes a positive evil. Now the Sp/inx—one 
of Hatcher’s many successful cutters—has not only a remarkably 
powerful hull, but is very fast either on or off the wind, and has fairly 
beaten, receiving a time allowance, the beautiful ova in light 
weather. It, therefore, seems almost certain that a vessel of double 
tonnage built on her lines would be more than a match even for such 
a fleet cutter as the one we have instanced. 

We have stated that there is a probability of the rival merits of 
British and American yachts being again tested during the summer of 
1869, a challenge having been sent across the Atlantic by the owner 
of the Cambria schooner. That challenge has been accepted by 
Mr. Bennett, the owner of a fine schooner called the Dauntless ; but 
the stipulated Atlantic course, of not less than 3000 miles, is not one 
that is very likely to afford a fair test of merit. Mr. Ashbury’s great 
desire seems to be to receive the Royal Yacht Squadron Cup, won by 
the America in 1851, and now held by the New York Yacht Club as 
a perpetual challenge cup. The commodore of the club (Mr. Steb- 
bing, owner of the Phantom schooner) is disposed to give Mr. Ashbury 
an opportunity of doing this in American waters; and when the 
Cambria makes the attempt we shall heartily wish her success. But 
this Atlantic course, excepting for the sake of adventure and pos- 
sible shipwreck, is a very useless thing to attempt. It is true the 
Americans, who seem very proud of those very tremendous things, 
were pretty successful in their match from New York to Cowes in 
December, 1866 ; but, at the best, it is a very dismal thing todo; and 
that event, although attended with such even results, did not in any 
way prove the superiority of one vessel over another. Indeed, pro- 
bably the worst vessel won by superior navigation, as the one which 
was the last to arrive at Cowes, was the first to sight the Scilly Isles, 
and must have won but for the stupidity of her navigator. We can only 
say, if such a match does take place in September between an Eng- 
lish and an American yacht, that our hope is a whole-sail steady head 
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wind prevail ; should they have a leading wind abaft the beam, as the 
Vesta, Fleetwing, and Henrietta had in 1866, there is not much doubt 
the American yacht will win on that one point of sailing; and, as 
the Dauntless is a third more tonnage than the Camdria, chances will 
be in her favour should they be troubled with a gale during the 
passage across. We do not await the result with any great degree of 
interest, as we apprehend nothing but chance in the contest, both as 
regards strength and direction of wind and success in navigation. It 
is, of course, unlikely the vessels will keep within sight of each other 
more than a few hours, and after the separation takes place we do 
not even see what interest those on board can take in the match, 
unless it be wondering if both vessels are blessed with the same kind 
of weather. We are quite satisfied to let the Cambria go as the 
representative of English yacht-building, and anticipate her triumph 
in American waters, if a sensible course be chosen, such as the 
America was favoured with on this side of the Atlantic in 1851. 
English yacht owners have what are called “ channel matches,” such 
as from the Thames, or Isle of Wight, to the French coast ; but they, 
as a rule, are governed by fluking, and it is quite an exception to see 
the merits of all the vessels engaged in such struggles fairly tested. 
Yet it is impossible to feel no interest or excitement over these events, 
as all the vessels are continually under command of the eye ; and so 
far, in spite of the probable variableness of the motive force, even in 
so circumscribed a radius as half a dozen miles, it is a hand-to-hand 
fight. Altogether these channel matches invest the sport with a 
certain character, and give that bold flavour to yachting which could 
not be gained by “pot hunting” up rivers and creeks. But the 
danger of having a fluking match is not peculiar to channel courses, 
and it is nothing unusual to find vessels “out in a calm” on the 
Solent, or anywhere else on the British coast. Indeed, we frequently 
hear of matches at regattas having to be sailed over two or three 
times on account of the wind’s treachery. Yet, so far as our expe- 
rience and knowledge guide us, the most satisfactorily contested 
matches have been sailed in what Mr. Bennett calls “ inland waters.” 
Channel matches were originally promoted for the avowed purpose of 
giving yacht owners, who did not care for the ordinary sport afforded 
by regattas, an opportunity of participating in the excitement of 
matches with a fair chance of success; but such owners have dis- 
covered themselves even here at a disadvantage, as it is found a real 
racing yacht has just as much superiority over one fitted for cruising 
in a Channel match, as she has over one in a match sailed inside 
the Isle of Wight. It must be understood that a racing yacht, 
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although fitted up with every comfort and luxury for cruising, is much 
more heavily sparred, canvassed, and ballasted than one merely 
intended for racing. Their hulls may be equally good, and the differ- 
ence only exist in the power of propulsion ; still that is sufficient to 
give an advantage to the racing yacht, and should she be matched 
against the snugly rigged cruiser, the latter is only likely to distinguish 
herself when the racer is obliged to take down some reefs. 

There is no doubt that match-sailing gives an impetus to yacht 
building, and we may safely attribute our present excellence in this 
particular line to the lively rivalry that has been maintained for the 
last thirty years among yacht owners. We know many would not 
keep yachts at all if it were not for racing them; and we have not 
yet met with the man who, although never racing his yacht, displayed 
any lack of interest in the sport. The only wonder seems to be that, 
seeing such a nationally important and extensive institution as yacht- 
ing receives its primary force from matches, no encouragement, or 
very scant, should be awarded it in this respect by the State. 
Queen’s Plates are common enough on the turf, and there now they 
are of little service and little appreciated in these latter days, when 
anything is better than a “weight for age” race for betting. A 
Queen’s Cup at a yacht club regatta is a thing coveted and contested 
with zest, and the fortunate winner is sure to ornament his sideboard 
with the trophy. What the ultimate fate of all the Queen’s Plates 
won on the turf is, we should not like to say; but we may express a 
fear that they are often only prized for their weight in silver. We 
should, therefore, like to see a little more Civil List liberality 
bestowed where it will be more honourably estimated, and be of 
greater practical service. It would foster no vice, for as yet yacht 
racing is pure and simple rivalry ; and it has not been found neces- 
sary to encumber it with betting to make the sport interesting. 
Crews know no scheme, object, or motive, but to win ; and we trust 
this natural combativeness will be never impaired by such a dis- 
astrous stimulant as betting. 

We find by “ Hunt’s Yacht List” that each owner of a yacht out of 
the two thousand belongs to one or more yacht clubs, and in some 
instances to as many as nine or ten. But, in reality, many of these 
clubs have very little to do with yachting beyond having an annual 
match, and they bid for and accept members like an insurance society. 
Some of them are very strong in this respect, as no doubt it is con- 
sidered a good thing by many to find the means of associating 
with men who can afford to keep yachts so easy a matter as the 
annual payment of two or three guineas. The oldest yacht club is 
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the Royal Cork, having been founded in 1720; but the club that 
really became a centre of yachting and gave to it a vigour and 
growth was the Royal Yacht Squadron, founded in 1815, at Cowes. 
To belong to this club it was necessary to own a yacht of not less 
than thirty tons, and thus it was strictly “The Yacht Club,” as it was 
originally designated. The Prince Regent was a member of and 
patronised the club when yachting, and in 1820 gave it right to be 
termed the “ Royal Yacht Club ;” in 1833 its title was altered to the 
* Royal Yacht Squadron,” we believe, at the suggestion of its Com- 
modore, the Earl of Yarborough, who was very fond of leading a 
squadron of yachts in his fine brigantine, Fadcon. He, then the 
Hon. Charles Pelham, was one of the forty who founded the club, and 
gave nearly all his time and attention to yachting. He certainly 
thought it the most important and serviceable recreation an English 
gentleman could indulge in, and his enthusiasm was imitated by the 
Marquis of Buckingham, the Marquis of Thomond, the Earl of Ux- 
bridge, the Earl of Belmore, the Earl of Craven, Lord Vernon, 
Lord Ponsonby, Mr. J. Weld, and many other noblemen and gentle- 
men. He was present at the battle of Navarino in the Falcon, and 
rendered the admiral some service by the conveyance of despatches. 
He became quite enthusiastic about carrying despatches, and he was 
often humoured ; upon one occasion he was directed to convey a 
despatch by an admiral, who might have felt himself bored, to the 
commander of a frigate that was cruising away from the fleet. It 
simply said, “ Give Lord Yarborough a good dinner, and he will 
give you a better in return.” So great was his fondness for command 
afloat that it was said he offered to build and man a frigate if the 
Admiralty would give him a commission ; but, of course, such a thing 
could not be done. He adhered to his favourite pastime to the last 
and died on board his yacht, Kestre/, at Viga. A granite monument 
was afterwards erected to his memory on Bembridge Down, in the 
Isle of Wight. The Royal Yacht Squadron was found, perhaps, a 
little too exclusive to extend its benefits to all yachtsmen who seemed 
by general consent to make the Isle of Wight their rendezvous, and 
the Royal Victoria Yacht Club, at Ryde, became, in consequence, 
established in 1845. 

These two, out of no less than twenty-six clubs, at different places 
around the coast, are the most important, and are distinctly “‘ yacht” 
clubs ; the Cowes Club is a kind of House of Peers, and the Ryde 
may represent the House of Commons, and there is, perhaps, a 
similar distinction between the visitors to each town. The Royal 
Thames Yacht Club is regarded as a kind of earthly Paradise by the 
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soi-disant yachtsmen, and can boast of more members and a larger 
fleet of yachts than any other yacht club. Its liberality in giving 
prizes is almost the sole incentive to yachting on the Thames, and we 
now annually find some of the largest yachts afloat sailing matches on 
the river ; but the club is growing into a kind of scorn for these ebb- 
and-flood drifting matches, and sends commissioners, two or three 
times a year, so far as the Nore to start matches to the French coast. 
Indeed, not long since, it even attempted a match to Gibraltar ; but 
the Bay of Biscay was a little too much for its yacht-owning members. 
However, although the Royal Thames Club is so remote from salt 
water, the true element is in its combination ; and its influence is felt 
wherever a yachting station has been established. The other prin- 
cipal yacht clubs are—the Royal Western, at Plymouth ;:the Royal 
Cork; the Royal Eastern, at Granton; the Royal Harwich; the 
Royal Irish, at Kingstown ; the Royal Mersey ; the Royal Northern, 
at Glasgow; the Royal Southern, at Southampton ; the Royal St. 
George’s, Kingstown; Royal Western, Queenstown; the Royal 
Yorkshire, Hull; the Prince Alfred, Dublin; the Royal Albert, 
Southsea ; and the Royal London. 
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The present generation seem to think that this is no 

business of theirs. We go on consuming, wasting, 

selling for a song, as it were, the precious commodity 
which nature has given us as a national bequest, without a thought of 
what is to become of us when we have spent our patrimony. More 
than a hundred million tons of coal are annually drawn from our 
cellars, and such is the increase of the rate of consumption that Prof. 
Jevons tells us, the effects of our prodigality will make themselves 
felt before a century has rolled away. What have I to do with a 
century hence? says the lavisher of to-day. To which we would 
reply that, to all who have riches to leave behind them, to all who 
would have their prosperity benefit their children and their children’s 
children, the coal question is one of an importance that cannot be 
estimated. It is not only the domestic hearth that has to be con- 
sidered, albeit it is popularly supposed to be there that the largest 
share of our coal is burnt. A small proportion only is required for 
household use. The devouring demons that swallow the largest part 
are the furnaces of our prime movers, the fires of our factories. The 
smelting, the melting, and the forging of metals; the manufacture 
of pottery, glass, and chemical substances; the production of 
manures, volatile oils, dyes, odours, and flavours ; the generation of 
gas and other sources of light, not forgetting the electric light, which 
in future will be chiefly derived from mechanical power, of which coal 
is the origin ; the pumping of water to our homes, and the removal 
of refuse from them ; the transport of peoples and merchandise ; the 
tillage of the soil by the modern system of steam cultivation ; these 
are but a few of the outlets through which the material wealth of our 
country is leaking away. Heat is at the bottom of all, or well nigh 
all, the manufactures upon which we, as a mechanical nation, depend 
for our commercial greatness. And when our prime source of heat 
is expended, or growing low, it is evident that we must become 
buyers of necessaries and luxuries of which we are now producers 
and sellers. Prices must rise, money must become cheaper, and 
property must deteriorate. This is how the future concerns the pre- 
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sent. Then, again, the taxation in years to come, and the ultimate 
discharge of our enormous debt, must be formidable questions for 
political economists to grapple with, considering that the principal 
source of wealth will have been dissipated. It may be argued that 
in the meanwhile some new source of power will be discovered and 
perfected. It is the purport of this article to glance at the prospects 
of such a provision, but it is worth a thought, whether our country 
will be the one specially favoured with the material for largely pro- 
ducing that power. It is hardly to be expected that nature will’pour 
upon us one blessing after another. We have, and we are enjoying, 
our patrimony in our enormous coal-fields ; and when we have spent 
this legacy, it is obviously unreasonable to look for the immediate 
acquisition of a second. 

Some of the proposals that have been offered for utilising the 
forces of nature appear, at first sight, very wild and impracticable. 
But we must not scout an idea because it is propounded before its 
time. The world is not always ready to ripen any good seed that 
may be sown broadcast upon it. Men and their thoughts may be in 
advance of their day ; and when this is the case they are laughed at. 
The history of invention and discovery affords many instances of 
important and wonderful results developing from suggestions that 
were at first received with ridicule. It has been said that a phi- 
losopher of a past generation made a vow that he would eat the ship 
that should steam across the Atlantic. Not twenty years ago, an 
American telegraphist wrote that “ all ideas of connecting Europe and 
America by lines extending directly across the Atlantic were utterly 
impracticable and absurd.” When Nasmyth planned his steam 
hammer, no one could be found to make it, and for a long while it 
remained “a dream upon paper.” 

When, therefore, we read of a modest inquirer questioning advisers 
as to the possibility of turning to practical account the stupendous 
store of heat that is embowelled in the earth, it is, to say the least, 
unbecoming in us to laugh at the notion. As improbable schemes 
have been propounded, and some of them have been worked out 
even to perfection. We should, doubtless, think much more of the 
proposal if the means of making it practical had been devised ; but 
the thought must precede the action. There is the raw material, the 
heat, in quantity inexhaustible. ‘The rate at which the temperature 
increases, as we delve into the earth’s crust, is enormous. Ata mile 
below the surface, the thermometer would stand at about 100 degrees 
Fahrenheit ; at two miles, water would boil and give us a supply of 
steam ad /ibitum ; while at ten times this depth, the solid matter is 
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probably red hot ; and a little deeper still, this solid matter dissolves 
with the fervent heat, and forms a fiery fluid. Here is heat surpass- 
ing all imaginable requirements ; but we want the way to get at it. 
Our deepest mines, at present, do not reach to halfa mile ; but as 
the existing generation of engineers stick at no small obstacles, and 
are never at a loss for appliances to carry out the most stupendous 
tasks that are imposed upon them ; and as it is reasonable to suppose 
that their descendants will supplement the experience they inherit with 
their own ingenuity, we cannot doubt but that, if at any future time a 
demand should arise for the construction of subterranean boilers 
heated by cosmical heat, there will be no want of engineers and me- 
chanics to devise and manufacture them. 

However, we have got some good stores of power to exhaust before 
we are driven to the infernal regions for a supply. All has not been 
done that may be in the way of utilising the mineral oils for steam 
generation. Much has been written and said, on both sides of the 
question, touching their availability as a source of heat for prime 
movers. Of late experiments have been made in England, and by 
ships on English waters, with petroleum fuel, that leave little doubt 
in many competent minds of its ultimate and perfect efficiency ; and 
yet it is strange that in America, where one would expect to have 
found the strongest advocates of oil against coal, it is not regarded in 
favourable light at all. A series of elaborate experiments, authorised 
by the Government of the United States, and carried out regardless 
of expense in the navy yards of New York and Boston, resulted in a 
report, wherein, as a conclusion, it was stated, “ that convenience, 
comfort, health, and safety are against the use of petroleum in steam 
vessels ; and that the only advantage thus far shown is a not very 
important reduction in bulk and weight of fuel carried.” One 
American scientific periodical strongly decried its superiority from an 
economical point of view, and proved that the heat from oil costs 
double that from coal, the quantity being measured by the work done 
in evaporating water ; but this estimate was based upon the present 
relative cost of the two materials. When coal grows dear, the aspect 
ofthe comparison will be altered, especially if, as is presumable, oil 
Should become cheaper. While there is so much confliction of 
opinion upon what ought to be readily proved by facts and trials, one 
cannot help thinking that judgments are given more in accordance 
with the personal interests of the reporters than with the evidence 
that is set before them. 

Among the undeveloped sources of heat, of which greater or less 
reservoirs are contained within or upon the earth, natural gas suggests 
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itself to the mind that has been thinking of mineral oil. What are 
the processes at work in the subterranean laboratories, it is not our 
purpose to question ; but it is certain that the result of one or some 
of them is the generation of combustible gas like that which we are 
burning in our streets and houses, and squandering with a reckless- 
ness fearful to contemplate, if we at all heed economy in the matter 
of the blessings that Nature has vouchsafed to us. It may be that 
this gas is distilled by the earth’s internal heat from beds of coal or 
coal oil; and if so, we may look for the vapour where we find the 
substance. It is, perhaps, not generally known that the Chinese are, 
and doubtless were, centuries before us, great consumers of gas, if 
not manufacturers of it. Their borers for salt water often pierce 
beds of coal, and the inflammable vapour streams out in great jets 
that reach to a height of twenty or thirty feet. With the tact of 
civilised gas-fitters, the salt-makers catch the gas from these fountains, 
lead it by pipes to their works, and consume it in boiling down and 
evaporating the water for recovery of its saline constituents. Then, 
too, the tubes are laid through the streets and into houses and 
kitchens, and the gas is burnt for illuminating purposes. The excess 
—for more is given off than is wanted—is conducted out into the 
country, and burnt for the sake of getting rid of it. We are not told. 
that the Chinese work engines with their copious fuel, but one would 
not be surprised to hear that they have been doing so for ages ; 
indeed, we would not be astonished if it should turn out that they 
have been telegraphing since the Deluge, and have photographic 
portraits of their great-grandfathers. 

The American oil regions furnish an abundant supply of ready- 
made gas, which has sometimes given gas companies cause to be 
apprehensive of failing profits. The town of Fredonia, in New York 
State, is lighted throughout by the outpourings from the terrestrial 
gasometer, and in many places the natural gas is extensively burnt 
for steam generation. A notable instance is that of a large brass 
factory in Erie belonging to Messrs. Jarecki & Co. For more than 
two years they have drawn their fire and light from an unproductive 
oil well, which makes up for its barrenness of fluid by an inexhaustible 
yield of gas. A three-inch main is constantly charged, at an uniform 
pressure, and conveys the gas from its source, over a distance of 
1200 feet, to the factory. The gas is of good lighting quality, and 
when it is not wanted, as on Sundays and during the night, it is led 
up a high shaft and set alight pro dono publico. What has become of 
the burning wells once known in England? Have they given out ? 
or is their gas still escaping? or is it flowing into our coal mines, to 
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the endangerment of our miners’ lives? Supposing there is still a 
supply, is it worth collecting? Not now, perhaps ; but if it lasts, its 
time may come. 

A power that not only may be, but can be now, and ought to be 
utilised, is that which is derivable from the rise and fall of tidal 
waters. ‘This is one, too, that especially concerns us, seeing the 
extent of our seaboard and the number of our tidal rivers. The 
source of motion that is here offered us is of incalculable extent ; it is 
surprising how little has been done towards turning it to account. 
Not only is the rise and fall of water to be taken advantage of; there 
is the onward motion, the ebbing and flowing of tidal streams to be 
employed. Water-wheels may be turned by this means, while the 
head of water gained by the rising tide can, if properly harvested by 
ponds or reservoirs, be made to drive other wheels and machines of 
the turbine character—a class of movers very imperfectly known in 
this country. ‘There is no reason why our seaside towns and fishing 
villages should not be the seats of manufacture, and the time may 
come when they will be so; or if the work cannot be carried to the 
sea-coast to be done, there is no reason why the power should not 
be trapped there, and conveyed wherever it is wanted. We know 
that electric wires are capable of carrying considerable amounts of 
motive force over long distances. A little battery in London moves 
a needle in Edinburgh ; a weak cutrent generated at the Greenwich 
Observatory traverses a telegraph line and pulls the trigger of a gun 
at Newcastle, while another current from the same place runs to Deal 
and works certain levers that let fall a time-signal ball. There does 
not appear to be any strong reason why the principle here involved 
should not be extended to the transmission of great powers from 
places where the force is most easily generated to others where it 
can be most advantageously applied to mechanical purposes. It 
may be asked, what a tide-mill has to do with a galvanic battery? 
To which we would reply that the modern doctrine of the correlation 
of forces shows that any one description of force can be converted 
into any other description. Mechanical force, like that of a water- 
mill, can be turned into heat, or into electricity, or first into heat and 
then into electricity, or vice versa. Leaving electricity out of the 
question, there are other means of transporting power from place to 
place. One of the most simple of these is by compressed air, a 
medium not yet half appreciated. There is no question but that a 
deal of waste is involved in the practice of making locomotors carry 
with them the means of generating their power, instead of carrying 
that power ready made—a plan that might be used in some cases, 
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though of course not of universal application. It has been tried, or 
soon is to be, in America: a locomotive car is to be driven by 
bottled-up air, highly compressed. The car station is to be furnished 
with an engine to pump the air into reservoirs, two of which are to be 
attached to the car for each journey of ten miles length, and the 
stored-up force is to be converted into wheel-driving power by a 
small engine fixed underneath the carriage. May success attend the 
trial, and induce engineers to give attention to the important problem 
—the storage of force! This is the one thing needful for turning to 
useful account more than one powerful element of nature that is at 
present wasting itself on nothing, or else doing fearful damage. 
What a grand thing it would be if the hurricane’s power could be 
entrapped and made a slave of! and why should it not be? Look 
at what the wind has done for Holland, and what it is doing all the 
world over on small scales: it is ready for work, a willing and a 
powerful servant, wanting only tasks set before it. ‘True, it is inter- 
mittent, coming in great force when it is not wanted ; but this only 
shows the necessity for that means of bottling power, to the perfec- 
tion of which our mechanics ought to be looking. 

Electricity is often spoken of as a power that may be. We have 
alluded to it as a medium for transporting power, but we hesitate to 
dwell upon it as a source, because no present prospect appears of 
any means of generating it upon a scale of cheapness that would 
enable it to compete with other sources of energy. If we are to 
consume mechanical force to get electricity, as is done in some of 
the most recent electrical generators of great power, we might as well 
use the original force at once. Where metals have to be consumed to 
obtain galvanic currents the cost is high, too high for economical 
use while other power-producing materials can be procured at 
cheaper rate in proportion to the work that is to be got out of them. 

Chemistry gives us better hopes. The terrible powers of explo- 
sive compounds may one day be tamed down to manageable con- 
ditions. A gunpowder engine savours of the chimerical; but we 
lately heard it proposed, and it is to be presumed that the projector 
had, in his mind’s eye at least, some method of rendering violent 
explosions so continuous and governable as to yield a motion having 
some approach to uniformity. The gas engine is only a few removes 
from.such a machine, and it answers perfectly. Here we have suc- 
cessive explosions of a mixture of gas and air, on alternate sides of 
a piston in a cylinder, converted by crank and fly-wheel into a 
smooth. continuous movement, perfectly under control, and very 
economical. But if gunpowder, or nitro-glycerine, or dynamite, or 
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any milder source of expansive vapours, should prove in the end 
unfitted for direct application,.why should not their energy be em- 
ployed to compress air, or otherwise charge a force-reservoir that 
would pay out its store as leisurely as circumstances require ? 

But there may be powers capable of exhaustion; one of these is 
the power of patience. So let us play our last card, which stands 
for a source of energy that has been forcing itself upon us for cen- 
turies, but that we have not yet utilized to a tithe of its capabilities. 
We allude to the power of the sun. Upon this subject a little was 
said in our Notes’ and Incidents’ pages a few months ago, in intro- 
ducing to notice Captain Ericsson’s solar engines. The theoretical 
amount of heat that the earth receives from the sun is so enormous 
as to appear incredible ; but setting theory aside, the actually avail- 
able quantity is startling enough, seeing that every hundred square 
feet of sun-lit earth receives an amount equivalent to the work 
nominally derivable from a single horse. You may doubt the accu- 
racy of such a deduction, from your knowledge of the comparative 
coolness of objects that are exposed to sunshine for hours together. 
But the fact is that a body subjected to ordinary insolation loses its 
heat by radiation and by contact with the air almost as fast as it 
receives it. Prevent the escape of the heat, and then see to what a 
height the temperature will rise. Last summer, on the tropical 22nd 
of July, a steak and potatoes were thoroughly cooked by the sun on 
the south side of Westminster Bridge. The only apparatus employed 
was a cigar-box blackened inside, and with a lid formed of several 
plates of glass. ‘The solar beams poured into this oven, and their 
heat was trapped; there was no ready escape for it, and in twenty 
minutes from the time of their first exposure the steak and potatoes 
were done. 

Ericsson’s name alone has been cited as a solar engineer. But 
there has been another toiler in the same field: M. Mouchot, a 
French professor of natural philosophy. ‘The principle involved in 
the cigar-box-oven is that which he has adapted to the construction 
of what he calls a solar receiver. _A metallic vessel, blackened out- 
side, is mounted on a non-conducting pedestal and covered with a 
glass case; it is exposed to the sun, and an extra share of heat is 
condensed upon it by a reflector placed behind. In less than half 
an hour, the vessel, if empty, is raised to a temperature of 400° Fahr, 
The receiver may be a boiler to generate steam, or a saucepan for 
culinary purposes, or the evaporator of a still, or an oven for cook- 
ing steaks and potatoes: A working steam-engine was among some 
solar apparatus which M. Mouchot had the honour of bringing 
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before the Emperor, at St. Cloud, in 1866 ; but his majesty could not 
see it in action because the weather was unpropitious. However, 
he was so pleased with the idea, that he gave the inventor another 
day’s trial at Biarritz, which Phoebus favoured, and all worked to 
satisfaction. 

Inquirers of narrow mind ridicule this idea of extracting power out 
of sunbeams. They say the source is too intermittent—that during 
cloudy times and in countries not blessed with eternal sunshine it 
would be useless, because not constant. So they pooh-pooh the 
notion. But is not the wind intermittent, and water too? Are we 
to set fire to the windmill when it is becalmed, and chop up the 
water-wheel when there comes a drought? ‘There are scores of 
mills in the country where wind or water furnishes the power so long 
as it is available, but where steam is resorted to as an auxiliary 
when the primary source gives out. And why should not the sun 
come in as an auxiliary also, to act when winds are lulled and 
streams are dried? Our mechanics are boastful of their prowess, 
and just now are complaining of the want of scope for the exercise 
of their ingenuity. Let them bestir themselves to get the undeve- 
loped stores of power to work, that we may economise the resources 
of which we are now so reckless, and hand down to our childrens’ 
children an equivalent—in the shape of perfected means and appliances 
—for the share of those resources which is their due, but which we 
are doing our very best to wrest from them. 

J. CARPENTER. 





TALES FROM THE OLD 
DRAMATISTS. 








Ho. V—A Duke and a Devil. 


SHOWING HOW AN EVIL SPIRIT WAS AN OVERMATCH FOR AN 
EVIL MAN, 


T was not my intention, when selecting a series of old plays 
for description, to choose only masterpieces. I do not desire 
to convey the impression that all the old dramatists were 

@ first-rate writers, or that all their plays come up to the 
standard at which they tried to aim. There were bad authors in 
by-gone days, as there are bad authors now, though advertised 
criticism never allows that such is the case. Good authors, moreover, 
often produced indifferent works, and we need not become victims 
to the enthusiasm that can find no fault with a play if it were written 
two hundred years back. Hitherto, I have presented dramas by the 
great masters, and the name of one of them, though his mastership 
in theatrical matters is far inferior to his skill as a poet, is associated 
with the play now before me. But his colleague in the composition 
is nota man of the highest rank. He was a remarkable person, 
and had his inspirations ; but he lacked several qualities necessary to 
him who would write for all time. There is a portrait of him in the 
unequalled theatrical gallery at the Garrick Club, but it unhappily 
represents him at a time when his wild wits had run into madness. 
That picture shows you poor Nathaniel Lee in Bedlam. 

His own unaided plays I am not about to recommend to anybody. 
The student of the drama is familiar with them, and they may well 
be left to his attentions, I think. Here and there we have a powerful 
scene, and when the language does not become bombast, it is terribly 
strong. Lee’s denunciations, when his characters fly into a rage, as 
they are always doing, exceed in intensity anything that the modern 
reader has learned to tolerate. Before I had read much of him, I 
used to think that three lines in “ Philip Van Artevelde ” were about 
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as savage as anything not in Homer. In that noble drama, a stern 
warrior, having to decide what shall be done with some captured 
criminals, says, 

‘© T would commend their bodies to the rack, 


But that I’m loth to keep their souls so long 
Out of hell-fire.” 


But this is a gentle sentence compared to many a one of Lee’s, who 
follows the objects of his hate quite into the last suggested punish- 
ment, and devises aggravations of it. Also, he curses and swears till 
the welkin rings. Then his love business—it is red-hot enough, 
certainly, when serious, yet it is not tender and true—the flames are 
stage fire, and when the love takes a more playful character, I believe 
that I must not use the phrase which can, I am sorry to say, alone 
describe it. He must have been always rather mad, poor fellow! 
Yet he furnished many a quotation for the fine gentlemen and ladies 
of his time, and a little later—there are many good things in the 
* Rival Queens.” Roxana and Statira became fashionable names 
for young ladies of opposite natures, just as Minna and Brenda did— 
and some of his lines still linger in the memory of people who little 
know whence they quote. But I do not send anybody to the three 
small volumes to search for jewels—they will be much in the locality 
of the cock in the fable, but will have more trouble in discovering 
the gems. Still, I wish to give an idea of Nathaniel Lee’s manner, 
and in the play before me he is connected with “ glorious John,” who 
could not quite restrain his friend’s love of blue fire, but who has 
contributed so loyally himself, that he has elbowed out the pre- 
posterousnesses of Lee—the Fuseli of the drama, but without the 
painter’s art. I do not, like the Fat Boy, want to make anybody’s 
flesh creep, or I could easily do so—shall I just hint at Lee’s pleasing 
way of waking the soul by tender strokes of art, and say that a 
horrible effect is produced in ‘‘ Cesar Borgia,” by the blinding, starving, 
and mutilating the face of a child who staggers in to sob out his little 
life in his father’s arms? You will, I am sure, be glad to hear that 
the father avenges him with a dagger-stroke and a ferocious curse, 
which it seems hardly wrong, at the moment, to wish inclusive of 
the dramatist. But I have no horror worth speaking of in the play 
before me, or I have supped so full on them in once more looking 
through Lee, that an actual devil and a cruel assassination “ don’t 
count,” as somebody said of something else. 

The “ Duke of Guise” is the tragedy, and it is stated on the title 
page to be “written by Mr. Lee and Mr. Dryden.” They were 
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happy in their actors. I am sure that the critics of the day were 
greatly charmed with the intelligent acting of Mr. Kynaston, could 
not help remarking on the wonted excellence of Mr. Betterton, found 
it needless to say that Mr. Mountfort (murdered by Lord Mohun’s 
friend Hill in Howard Street) left nothing to be desired, while Mrs. 
Barry was, as always, highly effective in her rendering of a poetical 
conception ;—whether, having done what was just to the artists, 
they puffed the costumier, prompter, and call-boy, I do not guess. 

The play is one of a sort that would drive a manager as mad as 
Lee himself, were a cognate work to be offered for performance by a 
writer with influence enough to compel the production. For it 
actually deals not only with politics, but with politics in which there 
was the strongest difference of opinion. It is most eminently calcu- 
lated to do that awful thing, ‘give offence.” And, notwithstanding 
that it was produced at a time when the stage was free, and when 
educated men recognised and took an interest in it, and it had not 
been converted into a plaything, this piece did give offence, and 
there was trouble in forcing it before an audience. Yet much of it 
was written to please the King, and these portions bear evidence of 
having been, for the most part, supplied by the author of ‘ Absalom 
and Ahithophel.” I will, of course, insult no reader by supposing 
him to need being “reminded” 


(Men should be taught as if you taught them not, 
And things unknown proposed as things forgot, ) 


of the political relations of King Charles II., the Duke of York, 
Lord Shaftesbury, the Londoners, the booksellers, and the pamphle- 
teers, or how Dryden came to the aid of his sovereign, and crushed 
his enemies in verses that it is delightful to read, though we care little 
for their subject. The same tone which gave its poignancy to the 
terrible satire is heard throughout the play, and mobs and their ring- 
leaders, high and low, hypocritical religionists, and the framers of 
treasons and stratagems, are scarified by the dramatist as they were 
scourged by the poet. But Lee and Dryden did not forget that their 
business was to write a play, and I hope not to scare away readers by 
thus mentioning that the drama had a second meaning—unacceptable 
as such a thing must be in times when one meaning is more than an 
intelligent British public holds to be absolutely essential to success 
on the stage. 

The history of the Duke of Guise I am equally safe in assuming as 
known, but those who may not have it fresh in their memory will find 
that the play explains itself. The authors kept closely to history, 
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which was then so recent; but, of course, introduced passages re- 
quired to increase dramatic interest. The League had divided Paris 
into sixteen sections, and thence came the name of the secret council 
called the Seize. It was devoted to the Duke, and its business was 
to plot and intrigue in his favour. King Henry III. was despised 
and detested by his people, and the Duke was their idol, especially 
after the defeat of the army of Henry of Navarre, who had, after his 
victory at Coutras, hastened away to his mistress, Corisande, Countess 
of Grammont, and left his Germans to be routed by the royal forces. 
The success of the campaign was given to the Duke of Guise, who 
was said, like David, to have slain his tens of thousands, while the 
King, like Saul, had slain only his thousands. Guise was ordered 
not to come to Paris; but he knew his power, and disobeyed the 
injunction. 

The curtain rises on the chamber of the secret council, with a 
vacant chair for the Duke. It isin the night. Two of the Seize, 
Bussy and Polin, explain the situation in that obliging manner so un- 
kindly satirised in the “Critic.” It is not given to every one, as to 
Shakspeare, to tell you all you should know in creating a dramatic 
effect. However, it is ungrateful, as Mr. Puff justly says, to be angry 
with people for giving you information, and it is expressly ungrateful, 
when they do so amusingly. The two councillors (of these, please to 
note, the second named is a traitor to his colleagues) are joined by a 
third, the Curate of St. Eustace, who proceeds to talk the most un- 
hesitating treason, and to defend it in the most unblushing way. He 
has some good lines. Bussy asks him whether the primitive Chris- 
tians rebelled against heathen lords? To which the priest replies— 


‘* No, sure they did not, for they had not power. 
The Conscience of a People is their Power.” 


He also urges this plea: Rebellion is an insurrection against the 
government ; but they that have the power are actually the govern- 
ment. Therefore, if the people have the power, it is the King that is 
a rebel. We may imagine how pleasant these girds must have been 
to any old cavaliers, if there were any in the theatre, whom their 
*‘ good-natured ” monarch had succoured sufficiently to enable them 
to enjoy a play. The Duke enters, with his brother, the Cardinal, 
torches being borne before them. He is hailed by all sorts of titles, 
and compared, as aforesaid, to David. He is willing to be anything 
they please, “so that it means their slave.” Much more treason is 
talked, and the council is desirous to kill the King, a favourable 
opportunity being likely to be afforded, as Henry walks in proces- 
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sion with friars, the time being Lent. Guise, however, is only for im- 
prisoning him, and keeping him on low diet, until he shall be starved 
into excluding “his brother of Navarre” from the succession. 
Navarre was called “ brother” for the obvious reason that the second 
meaning of the character was York. The party disperse, and as this 
scene may have seemed prosy to Mr. N. Lee, he instantly takes 
measures to produce a sensation effect. Passes to the stage one 
Malicorn (M. Alexandre Dumas has used the name in the “ Vicomte 
de Bragellonne”), who is in a wild state of apprehension and re- 
morse. Not about treason or any trifle of that kind. He at once 
takes the audience into a hideous confidence. He is miserable for 
what may really be considered a good reason. Weak, ill-formed, 
unhappy, he some years before sold himself to the Devil. The con- 
ditions were in writing (that personage having, in fiction, very business 
habits,) and he was to have all the pleasures of life for twenty-one 
years. Twelve are gone, and he cannot help meditating on the 
horrors to which he is destined :— 


‘*Then to be steeped in fire, 
Dashed against rocks, or snatched from molten lead, 
Reeking and dropping, piecemeal borne by winds, 
And quenched ten thousand fathoms in the deep.” 


A passage with the Lee-mint mark clearly stamped upon it. It does 
not occur to poor M. Malicorn, as it would to a shrewder victim, to 
contend that he is being cheated, for that to have a thing you are 
entitled in law to what is needful for its enjoyment, and there are no 
pleasures of life without a happy mind; but he continues to groan 
and lament himself, until this stage direction is obeyed :— 


A PMevil rises. 


Malicorn, who is as devoted to the Duke of Guise as a person in his 
unpleasant condition may be, is not greatly discomposed at the appa- 
rition, but demands counsel as to the course of the Duke. The 
devil, in some rhymed couplets, advises Guise 


‘* To strike deepest when he lowest bows.” 


Diabolus vanishes, and Guise, with the Duke of Mayenne, comes in. 
They have been abusing the King, and now Guise proceeds to revile 
the Queen Mother, whom he irreverently describes as a cormorant 
dowager, who will never rest till she has all their heads in her lap. 
After some bold declamation by the Duke, his friend objects to one 
thing in him. He is in love. 
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He is so, and admits it, and moreover does not seem to think that 
a fact of which we, readers of history, are aware, but which is only 
casually mentioned in a half-line much later, is worth consideration 
in the affair. He is married. But this does not prevent his being 
in love with Mademoiselle Marmoutier, a lovely and virtuous young 
lady (who knows that he is wedded), a niece of “ a blunt, hot, honest, 
downright, valiant” soldier, one M. de Grillon, a thorough and 
ferociously loyal old brave. The maiden, too, is loyal, and Guise has 
tried to keep from her the secret of his treasons, but she is too clear 
sighted to be deceived, and knows all. Mayenne, to whom this is 
told, at once believes that they are lost, but the Duke replies,— 


** Again you err. 
Chaste as she is, she would as soon give up 
Her honour, as betray me to the king. 
I tell thee, she ’s the character of Heaven, 
Such an habitual, over womanly goodness, 
She dazzles, walks mere angel upon earth.” 


As he concludes this slight tribute (it is mere verbiage, to my ear), 
the praised Marmoutier enters. She demands why he leaves the 
court. He says the court leaves him. She opens on him with argu- 
ments and sarcasms which are very effective in themselves, but which 
lose their value in the scene when one hears, through the description 
of Guise, the description of Monmouth. But they warm into some- 
thing better, and the girl’s implorings that he will resume his loyalty, 
and throw himself at the King’s feet, are more delicate. One little 
womanly touch is introduced. He pleads that he must join the heads 
of the League. She exclaims,— 


‘* Would all those heads were off, so yours were saved.” 


Then, with tears, she begs him not to join them. But, finding him 
firm, and knowing her power over his heart, she tries another course. 
She shows him a letter in which she has been apprised that the King 
loves her. If he withdraws, which she knows that he does in order 
to prepare for action against the King, she will go to court, and 
listen to her sovereign’s love-vows. She will give him a little time 
to reflect, and, renewing her menace, leaves him in a tempest of 
rage and jealousy. The act ends witha terrible explosion of general 
wrath by the Duke, to which I have no doubt that Mr. Betterton 
gave every significance. 

Queen Catherine de’ Medicis—played by ‘“‘ Lady Slingsby ”"—opens 
the second act. The treacherous M. Polin has informed her of the 
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intention to massacre the King, and they lament the feebleness of 
Henry’s character, which prevents him from treating Guise as “a 
reclaimless rebel.” The Queen alludes to her son’s natural sweetness 
of disposition. A mother’s partiality is respectable ; but the muse of 
history is less polite, and describes the King as frivolous, effeminate, 
shamelessly depraved, and bigoted, and has no particular indignation 
for Jacques Clement. But then the dramatists had to represent him 
as gifted with the amiable disposition of their royal patron, and pre- 
sently bring him on in a truly mild state, and objecting to any “ con- 
juration” against Guise and his accomplices. He even blames 
Brutus for having conspired against Cesar. To the sentimental 
monarch enters his mother, and when he says that he is in perplexity, 
she replies by an illustration that may be new to most readers :— 


‘* Speak then, for speech is morning to the mind, 
It spreads the beauteous images abroad, 
Which else lie furled and clouded in the soul.” 


To do her majesty justice, she acts up to her doctrine, for scarcely 
allowing him to remonstrate against being embarked upon a sea of 
blood, she contemptuously bids him submit, then, to the common 
herd— 


‘* Let knaves in shops prescribe you how to sway, 
And when they read your acts with their vile breath 
Proclaim aloud, they like not this, or that. 

Then in a drove come /owing to the Louvre, 
And cry they’ll have it mended.” 


She finally works him up to a becoming state of hatred for Guise and 
scorn for shopkeepers who low, and then comes the valiant Grillon, 
whom the King sends to the Duke, with orders to reprove the latter. 
He commands him on no provocation to fight Guise, but knows per- 
fectly well that the fiery old loyalist will forget that interdiction, if 
Guise chafes enough, under his rough tongue, to draw upon him. 
So, at least, a spectator would read the matter; but, as Grillon’s 
back turns, the Queen Mother indicates, by a sentence, that she 
knows where the King’s thoughts are. 

The fair Marmoutier keeps her word, and goes to court, and in the 
Louvre she meets the Duke, and at once affects the finished coquette, 
bent on slaughter. She torments Guise by declaring that having 
seen the King she thinks him the most superb of created beings, and 
is quite ready to say farewell to her lover as soon as it shall please 
him to depart for his government. Marmoutier acts her part so 
well that Guise, instantly flying into another of Mr. Lee’s ready 
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rages, and using the worst of language, believes that ambition has 
laid hold upon her, and that she will become the King’s mistress for 
the sake of position at court. As she leaves him, and while he is in 
this pleasant temper, the veteran Grillon arrives, to give him the 
King’s message. To do the old soldier justice, he discharges his 
duty in the most offensive manner, first lavishing ironical compli- 
ments on the Duke, and then drawing a most unfavourable compa- 
rison between him and Henry of Navarre. Then he abuses the 
League, and finally calls Guise by very hard names. All this the 
Duke bears very well, not retorting with anything stronger than 
the delicate hint that Grillon is a hot, old, hairbrained fool, which 
suggestion Grillon is unreasonable enough to resent so much that he 
draws on the Duke, but the fight is prevented by the entrance of the 
King and Catherine. An outward reconciliation is effected by the 
King, and Guise is embraced by his sovereign, and vows loyalty to 
his person. But Henry is not deceived, intimates to his mother 
that he is on his guard, and departs to make love to the newly 
arrived beauty. 

In the third act we have a very good bustling scene, with some 
humour in it. The populace of Paris has risen, and, headed by the 
sheriffs, advances upon the palace. The mob is confronted by the 
valiant Grillon, who terrifies the rioters with hideous threats, declar- 
ing that the King intends to make a tremendous example, unite his 
troops with those of Spain, fire Paris, and string up traitors by 
hundreds. He apprises the unfortunate sheriffs that they shall be 
executed at once, and affects to consider whereabouts are the two 
tallest trees in Arden Forest, as these are to serve as gibbets. He 
drives the rabble away, and then his own turn comes, for Malicorn 
enters with a secret which he wishes to impart. He can with diffi- 
culty get Grillon to give him a hearing, but at last manages to convey 
to the fiery soldier the fact that his beloved niece has come to court, 
and the fiction that she has yielded to the passion of the King. Mr. 
Smith, who played Grillon, has no reason to complain that the 
dramatists did not give him “a part to tear a cat in,” for the fury 
with which he falls upon Malicorn is enormous :— 


** Again thou liest, and I will crumble thee, 
Thou bottled spider, into thy primitive earth, 
Unless thou swear thy very thought’s a lie.” 


(I think we have heard of a bottled spider in another play). But 
Malicorn renews his tale, and escapes in time to avoid the menaced 
annihilation. Presently Marmoutier enters, in splendid dress and 
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with diamonds sparkling upon her, and the sight carries conviction 
to the old man’s heart. He bitterly upbraids her, reminds her how 
he saved her life and honour in the massacre, and curses her for 
making such a return, and bringing his grey hairs to shame. He 
will not believe her asseverations of her innocence, but at length 
softening, he employs an image which I do not recollect elsewhere :— 


‘¢ T know not what to say, nor what to think ; 
There’s heaven still in thy voice, but that’s a sign 
Virtue’s departing, for the better angel 
Still makes the woman’s tongue his rising ground, 
Wags there a while, ‘and takes his flight for ever.” 


But a scene between the girl and the King (in which the former, 
assured that evil is meant to the Guise, begs Henry to spare him, but 
rejects the King’s love, and refuses him all hope) convinces Grillon, 
who listens unseen, of the purity of her nature, and the old man’s 
affection, as vehement as his anger, breaks out in a rapture which we 
may think high-flown, but which Mr. Smith probably made more 
natural than it reads. Marmoutier, in a soliloquy, owns her love 
for the Duke, but bravely resolves to crush it out at the bidding of 
virtue. 

Malicorn continues to pour his poison into the ear of Guise, who 
now declares that he will hold no terms with the King. The stormy 
atmosphere of the time is well preserved ; another riot breaks out, 
and Henry takes counsel of his friends what he shall do with Guise. 
One of them gives it in a way which certainly cannot be objected to 
for want of lucidity, though the manner reminds one of Fielding’s 
“Tom Thumb” :— 


** T would advise you, sir, to call him in, 
And kill him instantly upon the spot.” 


However, Henry declares that he will wait a little longer, and will 
receive the Duke in state, but will never forgive him; and, having 
worked himself up into the déstructive mood, he adds that sooner 
than allow the Parisians to have their way, arraign their sovereign, 
and put him to death (a pleasing remembrance of Whitehall, for the 
Merry Monarch’s benefit), he will slaughter them in heaps, and erect 
his throne upon their corpses. Here handsome Mr. Kynaston had 
his chance of a thunderous exit. 

The King, Queen, and Court receive the Duke of Guise at the 
Louvre, and Henry is very stern with him, and at first refuses to hear 
any excuses for his disobedience in coming to Paris contrary to 
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orders: .But the Duke endeavours to justify himself, and) avers that 
he came only to clear his own character. While they are’ in high 
debate, the riot is again heard roaring around the palace, and the Duke, 
under pretext of illness, goes out. He has once more escaped, and 
the King is overwhelmed with reproaches by his mother and advisers 
for letting him go. Some elaboration is bestowed upon Henry’s 
vacillating character, and its alternations of firmness and irresolution, 
and these rare artistic touches we doubtless owe to Dryden, as Lee 
has long since been much too exalted to talk much except thunder 
and lightning. _He has his innings next, and we have a grim night 
scene, and Malicorn and his devil, who is disguised as a preacher, 
and utters sentiments like those which the royalists were fond of 
putting into the mouths of the Puritan clergy. He gives Malicorn 
some tricky advice as to the course he should recommend to: his 
master, the Duke, and then favours him with a good deal of informa- 
tion as to the habits and manners of evil spirits; and there is one 
curious passage which may be worth extracting. It is midnight, and 
Malicorn thinks that he hears a strange, hollow sound— 


‘* Like the deaf chimes of bells in steeples touched.” 


The demon replies— 
“Tis truly guessed. 


But know, ’tis from no nightly sexton’s hand ; 
There’s not a damned ghost, nor hell-born fiend, 
That can from Limbo ’scape, but hither flies. 

With leathern wings they beat the dusky skies, 

To sacred churches all in swarms repair : 

Some crowd the spires, but most the hallowed bells ; 
And softly toll for souls’ departing knells : 

Each chime thou hear’st, a future death foretells. 
Now there they perch, to have ’em in their eyes, 

Till all go loaded to the nether skies.” 


After some more revelations as to the natural history of the last men- 
tioned regions, the communicative fiend vanishes, and as the sullen 
dawn breaks, Guise appears with some of his friends, bent upon a 
coup. But a lady is announced, and of course the beautiful Mar- 
moutier comes in. Guise receives her with coarse reproach, as the 
King’s mistress, and launches various taunts which she bears with a 
sweet patience, and only begs him to listen to her. She has prayed, 
and, as she believes, obtained his pardon from the King ; but Guise 
shudders at the thought of the price she has paid for it. She will not 
contend with his frenzy, but continues to urge him to see the King 
once more, declare his loyalty, and then leave Paris. This the Duke 
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refuses to do; but, his passion for her returning;:he avows it so 
shamelessly, that the outraged lady indignantly leaves him. 

We have renewed riot, and the rabble urged on by the fiend in the 
preacher’s habit. Here they talk prose, and it is a good deal lke 
that with which glorious John has improved plays by Shakspeare. 
Grillon, ever ready and valiant, rushes on with soldiers, charges the 
mob, and sets them flying, pursuing them with the rudest remarks 
upon their pedigrees. Two of them he seizes, and orders to the 
gallows, but pardons one because he has a scolding wife, who is a 
heavier punishment. But then another of the factions surges in, and 
a second fight occurs, which goes against Grillon, who is about to be 
sent to the fate he had awarded to his prisoners, when again comes a 
rescue. The magnificent Guise marches on, “ stints the strife,” saves 
Grillon, who is obliged to grumble out something like recognition of 
his enemy’s magnanimity, and then orders fifteen thousand men to 
surround the palace, in order to the immediate destruction of the 
monarchy. Ever mindful of their dramatic purpose, the authors 
make him declare that he will be “ Lieutenant-General.” Once 
more and for the last time in Paris, we find the King, who is 
about to be seized. The faithful Marmoutier, worthy of her loyal 
uncle, hurries in and gives her sovereign warning, and they escape 
together. 

The final act is laid in the Castle of Blois, where, in accordance 
with history, Henry is seen, well protected by his guards. Marmoutier 
gently reminds the King that he said something was to be done for 
her in return for her good service. She has divined that he is now 
bent upon the death of the Duke of Guise, and in a scene of real 
art she makes Henry disclose his hate for the Duke, and leads him 
by womanly artifice, and half promises, to engage a full and free 
pardon for Guise, conditionally on his never tempting his king’s 
revenge again. Our passions, touched by this dramatic scene, revolt 
against the dulness of the next, in which the King and his council 
discuss the question of the succession, from a Duke of York point of 
view ; but we must remember that it was written for a time when 
men were hotly interested in the question, and the debate may not 
have bored them more than we shall be bored, if my friend Mr. Tom 
Taylor should introduce into his next comedy a smart quarrel be- 
tween a bishop and a dissenter about the Irish Church. The scene 
ends, of course, by King Charles, that is King Henry, stoutly 
declaring that his brother shall not be set -aside in the succession. 
Then the news reaches the King that Cromwell, or Guise, has 
declared himself Lieutenant-General. This last treason the King 
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declares to have loosed the vow that manacled his rage, and now 
the Duke of Guise, thrice saved, shall die the death. 

King Henry is, of course, the sacred and virtuous Charles only 
upon occasion, and when he has kingly and anti-republican remarks 
to make. When he has bad work to do, of course he divests himself 
of the character, and resumes his own. He is now himself again, 
and desires Grillon to kill Guise. The old soldier is delighted at the 
idea of fighting the Duke, but recoils from assasination. There is a 
good, sound, manly bit of writing here, which I am sure is Dryden. 
Finally, the King, unable to overcome the veteran’s scruples, professes 
admiration of his constancy, and only exacts a promise that he will 
keep the secret that Guise is to be murdered. This promise the 
soldier gives as a matter of course—a touch of art—it would have 
been false sentiment had the gallant old dare-devil turned chivalrous. 

Then comes a strange scene, in singular contrast with the rest. I 
presume that it was devised on the principle on which the ballet is 
introduced into Meyerbeer’s tragic operas. There is a splendid 
banquet, a dance, and a voluptuous love-duet. These delights are 
for the benefit of the evil Malicorn, who, as we said, made his having 
such carnal enjoyment all his life the condition of his bond to the 
fiend. He keeps this particular feast in pleasant commemoration of 
an anniversary. It is this day twelve years that he signed away his 
soul. He sighs to think that he has only nine years more, and is 
conscious to-day of a certain unusual and sudden damp in his spirits. 
But he appeals to wine and music, and the spells of the poetry of 
motion, illustrated by a band of beautiful damsels—the stage direc- 
tions are bald, but the scene was no doubt effective, at a time when 
masques and spectacles were far better understood than now. In 
the midst of the revel there is loud knocking at the door. 

* An ill-look’d, surly man, with a hoarse voice,” declares he must 
have speech with Malicorn. The latter refuses to see him; but the 
shuddering servant is afraid to carry the message, saying that the 
dogs are running into corners at the sight of the stranger. “ Bid him 
enter, and begone thyself” This Don Giovanni prelude is enough 
to tell us who comes. The Fiend enters, with an empty hour-glass, 
which he holds up. Malicorn, who has nine years before him, defies 
the demon, and threatens to ram him in some knotted oak, or lay 
him at the bottom of the Red Sea. The Fiend again shows the hour- 
glass. “What of that? Thou hast nine years to serve.” “Not nine 
minutes,” is the answer. Malicorn appeals to the bond, which the 
Devil flings to him. To his horror, he reads that instead of twenty- 
one years, the number was twelve only. He who makes writings 
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with Satan must look sharply at what he signs. The Fiend had 
reversed the order of the figures, and cast a mist over them, when 
Malicorn was affixing his name. “And why was I not warned?” 
“What, that thou mightst repent!” Then the poor doomed wretch 
begs for a short reprieve; but in vain. Faithful to Guise, he asks, 
even in that hour, what his master should do, and is told that if he 
goes again to the council, he dies. He sends off this message, and 
in a last agony addresses himself to prayer. This the demon 
interrupts, and in a speech of devilish art, to which Malicorn listens, 
because he thinks there is hope for his soul, squanders away the few 
remaining minutes—then comes a flash of lightning, and the Fiend 
and his prey are gone. 

The rest is rapidly done. Guise hesitates whether to go again to 
court, to which he is urged by treacherous advisers, who scoff at the 
message from poor Malicorn, when Marmoutier comes, and Guise 
suspects that she is set on by the King to sound him. He tells her 
that she is a traitress, which the unhappy lady denies, and asks him 
whether he is loyal or not. If he is conscious that he has done 
nought to deserve death, she will again petition the King for him. 
For herself, she will never see him more. She is about to take the 
vows. It was the only way to clear her honour from stain. At the 
last she owns that she believes in the love of Guise, and murmurs 
words which tell him that love is returned. But she conquers herself, 
gives him her hand to kiss—and, warming for a moment into passion, 
they take one last embrace, and part for ever. 

That the Duke of Guise goes to the council, and by his sovereign’s 
order is set upon suddenly by assassins, and stabbed to death, 
expiring with Marmoutier’s name on his lips, and that Henry, who 
had given him treble warning, ends the play with a didactic speech 
against treason, need not be told. 

Such is the dainty dish which those accomplished cooks, Dryden 
and Lee, did set before their king. 

SHIRLEY BROOKS. 





“THE SCHOOLS’ DAY” AT LORD'S. 


IRST let me plunge at once, ix medias res, with the 
9 confession that I am an old Harrovian. Consequently, 
it will readily be understood that I turned my steps to 
“Lord’s” on Friday, the 9th of July, fully impressed 
with the proud conviction that dark blue was again to prove the 
winning ‘colour. Whether my confidence was misplaced or not— 
whether the shouts of triumph that greeted the conclusion of the fray 
emanated from Eton or Harrow throats—whether the “sounds of 
revelry by night” that usually await the return of the victorious 
eleven, echoed through the halls of John Lyon, or “ under the shade 
of Henry’s stately pile,” I shall leave to the sequel to show. 
Speaking after the manner of the learned in such matters, public 
opinion had for some time prior to the event decided that “ Eton 
was not in it.” True, that the yeoman’s school had been deprived 
of a tower of strength by the loss of Fryer, who proved such an in- 
valuable aid on the preceding anniversary, and that Tabor and Pel- 
hain were two sturdy foemen whose places it would be difficult to fill. 
Still, though there was no sign of a coming Daniel or Buller, there 
was no lack of that raw material from which Harrow victors had been 
hewn in former years ; and there was great consolation in the fact 
that Thornton, the sensation hitter of the Light Blues, would not 
again have the opportunity of riding rough shod over Harrow bowl- 
ing. Everything was undeniably couleur de rose for the Dark Blues. 
Those experienced tacticians, the Hons. F. Ponsonby and R. Grim- 
ston, to both of whom Harrow cricket has been so much indebted, 
had been unremitting in their endeavours to form the youngsters; 
and Willsher, who had been specially retained for a brief period as 
their Mentor, was loud in sounding the praises of those under his 
charge. Meanwhile the Etonians had been steadily improving under 
the tuition of that celebrated amateur batsman, Mr. R. A. H. Mit- 
chell ; and there were not a few good judges who noticed a perceptible 
improvement in their form on that of previous years. Still the 
Harrovians remained firmly established at the head of the poll, and 
it was not until the faith of their supporters had been to some extent 
shaken by the news of an easy defeat at the hands of the Old Boys, 
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that the chances of an Eton victory were allowed to be “ on the 
cards.” Never, perhaps, in the memory of the oldest Aaditué of these 
matches had the weather been more favourable, or the arrangements 
incidental to a proper observance of the game so faultless. The ex- 
perience of former celebrations had pointed out the necessity of an 
early incursion, and by the time that the first note of eleven o’clock 
had sounded from the neighbouring church, there was hardly a 
“ coign of vantage ” that had not already received its full complement. 
Deep lines of carriages formed a most substantial background, and 
showed out in bold relief that huge hoop of brilliant and ever-varying 
colours, the which has no parallel save in the gay costumes that throng 
the lawn at Goodwood, or decorate the Cup Day at “ Royal.Ascot.” 
There was the usual profusion of pretty, graceful figures to be seen in 
the dingy.recesses of the grand stand, with others either on horse- 
back or bending from the boxes of every description of vehicle, from 
the roomy chariot to the less ostentatious waggonette, not one of 
whom but bore in some portion of her costume an outward and 
visible sign emblematic of the side to which she had pinned her faith. 
And it would not be the Schools’ Day were the wide circle of 
benches not crammed to repletion, and the space under the ropes 
not waving with an ever-tossing sea of heads extending far beyond 
the verge of the prescribed bounds. But “ the play’s the thing.” 
That jade—I speak from a Harrow point of view—Fortune showered 
her smiles upon Eton from the very start. The Harrow Captain lost 
the toss, and a favourable omen was deduced for the Light Blues 
therefrom, for practical cricketers—crede experto—can only estimate 
the full value of a first impression in a contest of this class, where so 
much is dependent on luck and nerve, and the result of the game 
often turns on the “ hazard of a die.” Eton commenced to bat on a 
faultless wicket, and it soon became evident that the Harrow bowling 
was of the plainest description—sans pitch, sans pace, sans 
twist, sans everything—though their outfielding had lost none 
of its wonted fire. On the other hand, there was little to be 
found fault with in the Eton batting ; for connoisseurs were not slow 
to trace an entire revolution in their style, and there were many who 
noticed in the uniform defence and powerful exhibition of straight 
bats that the Etonians had at last learned the secret of the winning 
game. It is true that two wickets were down for only thirty-seven 
runs ; but there was still no lack of confidence, for Ottaway, Higgins, 
Pickering, and Harris, who were justly regarded as the flower of 
Eton batsmen, were still in reserve ; and while Ottaway was in pos- 
session, there was always hope for the Light Blues. Straight batting 
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and uniformity of forward play gradually obtained the mastery over 
mediocre bowling, and notwithstanding that the Harrow Captain 
fielded as boy never fielded before, and that every crafty wile of 
bowling art was brought into requisition, Ottaway still remained stern 
and erect, while the figures mounted on the telegraph board by tens 
and tens, and the hopes of Harrow steadily sank into gloomy despair. 
For four hours and more did the prince of Eton batsmen cling to his 
post, unmoved by the indiscriminate and lavish applause of partisans, 
and deaf to the merciless “chaff” that rained on him from the 
mouths of young Harrow sprigs, until he had amassed a score only 
eclipsed by the brilliant achievements of Bayley in 1841, and Daniel 
in 1860. Even then there were Higgins and Rodger to be got rid 
of, and this was by no means an easy task; for both were dangerous 
batsmen, and the former was already known to fame as a resolute 
hitter. It is, however, proverbially a long lane that has no turning. 
Eton were at last exhausted, but not until 237 runs had been 
recorded to their credit, and this was a score sufficient to satisfy the 
most enthusiastic Etonian. Difficult as was the task cut out for 
the Dark Blues, there were, nevertheless, many who believed in their 
ability to accomplish it. There were five good men and true, they 
argued, in Gore, Walker, Begbie, Crake, and Apcar, and Harrow 
prowess had in former years triumphed over greater obstacles. The 
fallacy of such theories was, however, speedily demonstrated. Eton 
bowling was obviously superior to that of their rivals, and Harrow 
impetuosity, aided by a slice of luck that befel the Light Blues in 
the summary ejection of the Harrow Captain, contributed in a great 
measure to hasten the defeat which care and judgment might pos- 
sibly have converted into a drawn game. Walker, Crake, and 
Begbie alone appeared able to withstand the onslaught of the 
Etonians, and when the first innings had been brought to a close, and 
it was discovered that Harrow were in a minority of 146 runs, the 
chances of a hollow victory for Eton were not only freely discussed, 
but confidently anticipated. On the second day, Gore and Apcar, 
who alone showed any freedom of hitting, did much to raise the 
drooping spirits of the Harrow detachment; but Eton bowling and 
Eton fielding were alike irresistible, and shortly after one o'clock a 
salvo of cheering, the like of which has rarely been heard in the 
neighbourhood of St. John’s Wood, proclaimed to all whom it con- 
cerned that the Etonians had gained their twentieth victory over 
the rival school in one innings, and nineteen runs to spare. And 
there were few who witnessed the plucky batting of the victors, the 
faultless and painstaking display of Ottaway, the effective bowling of 
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Maude, Butler, and Lord Clifton, and the uniform brilliance of the 
Eton fielding, who will cavil at the result of the contest, or detract 
one jot from the glory of the triumph. The truth is, that while the 
Etonians were slowly but surely improving under the judicious 
coaching of Silcock, Bennett, and Mr. Mitchell, their rivals, despite 
the unceasing watchfulness of their usual tutors, were steadily retro- 
gressing. ‘Thus it happened that the prophets who rashly ventured to 
predict the certain success of the Dark Blue were grievously out of their 
reckoning, for the style of the losing side was cramped and forced in 
comparison with that of the victors, and there was a conspicuous 
absence of those hard “drives” and clean “cuts” that had dis- 
tinguished the Harrovians in the days of Daniel, Buller, I. D. 
Walker, Hornby, Stow, and Richardson. “ Let justice be done, if 
the heavens fall!” That the best side won is beyond a doubt, and 
the vanquished eleven were the first to congratulate the Etonians on 
their well-earned laurels. Harrow has of late years had the lion’s 
share of the spoil, and consequently the victory of the Light Blue 
was essentially a popular one. To whichever side, however, fortune 
leans, there is still solace, even to the losers, in the reflection that 
defeat is “ only a little lower than the angels.” 
CWA. 













NOTES & INCIDENTS. 


ADHION WHO “sex: 


upon the origin 
or the vagaries of 
fashion they so 
slavishly follow— 
the pedigree of the 
idol they worship. 
No sooner is a 
pretty costume a- 
dopted, than it be- 
comes common. 
Then the fickle fe- 
male mind .casts 
it aside for any 
novelty, however 
outré, — strange- 
ness, and the 
power of creating 
a sensation being 
great causes of 
recommendation. 
France is the country that for many centuries has been the arbitrator 
and creator of fashions, though now it may be said to be very difficult 
to devise new modes, the changes being but a series of adaptations and 
combinations carried out at the suggestion of mantuamakers and 
manufacturers. These prey upon their patron-puppets, the essayists, who 
promenade in society habited in garments, or more properly, fanciful 
forms, that meet with applause or condemnation as fancy wills ; climate 
and the dictates of reason having little influence. “The costume of the 
period” is anything but of the present day. It was suggested by the 
fashion of the Empire on which it is founded, guided by Oriental 
and Japanese taste, and with a dash of the Louis XVI., some of it 
very pretty. Parisian patronage and go#¢t being able to do what 
England could not, we who own the Indies, and were the first to 
import Oriental articles, have been the last to be influenced by their 
teachings. 
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At our International Exhibition of 1862 we were the first to display 
the ‘exquisite taste of the Japanese in design, a taste that was highly 
appreciated by a few of the more enlightened of our artists, though dis- 
regarded by the people at large, it being reserved for our neighbours at 
the next Universal Exhibition at Paris in 1867 to show the Japanese 
chez eux ; for in-an enclosure in the park they installed a Japanese house, 
with fittings, and native occupants, both male and female ; the magnificent 
wardrobe of the Japanese girls affording wonderful and exciting lessons 
to the Parisian ladies, who were never tired of watching the movements 
and habiliments of the almond-eyed demoiselles of the mysterious islands 
of the China seas, as they sat upon their mat-covered floors, chatting, . 
or following the ordinary occupations of their daily duty. A la queue, 
the Parisians slowly moved on, to enter and re-enter ;-feasting their eyes 
with the marvellous combinations of colour and exquisite finish, until 
they. imbibed some of its spirit and teaching. In natural knowledge of 
colour, the Japanese, like the In- 
dians, are unrivalled; as also in de- 
signing forms, by which we mean, 
spiritual creative drawing, apart 
from the study of the human form, 
a study that seems always to have 
chilled the eye, and damped the 
soul ; Greek art may be considered 
the antithesis of that of Japan— 
cold, severe, symmetrical,and mono- 
chromatic ; the Athenian taste pales 
before the youthful freshness and 
glorious daylight of Japanese art, 
which, whilst conventional, is never 
symmetrical. How at variance with 
the classic is the costume of Japan 
—the long folds of white or tinted 
garments finding no favour with a 
people who revel in design and 
colour, and who recline upon the floor and take their meals at tables 
like stools. On the carpet, all Oriental costumes are seen to advantage, 
and particularly that of the Japanese ladies, who strenuously avoid, even 
when walking, an upright carriage. 

To contrast our example with the European, we have made both figures 
erect, to show the chignons and general contour—the apology for a bonnet, 
that occupies the place of a comb; the form of the sun-shade (in vogue at 
present) ; the long robe tucked up before and behind, in imitation of the 
broad scarf worn round the waist, a practice common with both sexes in the 
East, where the people lounge, and corsets could hardly be endured, the 
ample folds of the ce/wture being necessary to keep the vital parts at an 
even temperature, whilst in no way to interfere with the organs of respira- 
tion. This part of the costume is more apparent in the second cut of the 
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#lee-singers, whose really serviceable hats afford a contrast to the bon- 
nets worn at present. Never having been disported at Paris, they remain 
unappropriated. Of course the Japanese dress, as depicted above, being a 
costume, exists apart from fashion, a thing formerly unknown in the terri- 
tory of the Tycoon, though now being adopted with other European vices, 
at least by the men, who are very fond of encasing their dapper little 
figures in broad cloth, den dotté et bien ganté, boots and gloves, things 
formerly unknown in Japan. 

Oh ! that Fashion, that great spoiler of nationalities, should find such 
worshippers, as if variety of texture and difference of colour were not 
enough, that man should desire to cut stuff to ribbons at the dictates 
of folly. With all their wonderful feeling for art, the Japanese are apt 
imitators, little appreciating the natural gifts they possess in a high 
degree—gifts that are denied to Europeans. In Japan they sometimes 
produce marvellous effects, and sketch nude forms and things in action 
with a facility far beyond the dull comprehension of academy teaching. 
Endowed with fertile imaginations and creative powers of the highest 
order, they do not produce pictures; yet in power of pictorial art no 
Oriental nation comes near them ; but if picture-making is to destroy 
“the simple native of the new-found isle,” God protect us from picture- 
making and the art of frippery ! 


HERE is a chance for anyone with a turn for epigram. We want a 
comprehensive definition of genius in the form of a quotable don mot. 
At present we have only one, that of Madame de Staél, who calls genius 
a disease of the nerves. All the rest are simply philosophical, and to my 
thinking all harp too much on one idea—that of Labour. Buffon, for in- 
stance, to begin with, calls genius a long patience ; Helvetius, a sustained 
attention; and Carlyle, an immense capacity for taking trouble in the first 
instance. All these are, however, simply a concise reproduction of Sir Isaac 
Newton’s reply to the compliment on his genius for mathematics. Now 
genius, as it seems to us, is neither labour nor patience ; and, if we were 
asked to draw up a list of men of genius, we should not include the names 
of either Buffon, or Helvetius, or Carlyle, or Newton, in the list. They are 
simply men of remarkable intellectual powers, and of distinguished attain- 
ments. Burns was a man of genius, so was Shelley and Byron; but 
neither of these can by any stretch of language be said to have been gifted 
with any particularly striking powers of labour or of patience. What they 
did was dashed off under the influence of an irresistible impulse, and it 
was only as they wrote under the influence of this impulse that they 
touched the hearts of their readers. Off the tripod, writing pleasant and 
chatty letters to publishers and friends about their travels, their quarrels, 
or their amours, you can trace no more signs of genius in these men than 
in the sterile and insipid verses of the Admirable Crichton. Hazlitt 
thought that he did hit the exact mark between wind and water in 
distinguishing genius as “some quality of the mind answering to and 
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bringing out some new and striking quality in nature ;” and he has hit 
upon the true line of thought. That, however, is all. This is not a 
definition of genius that one can quote as we quote Madame de Staél’s ; 
and that is what we want. 





THE present bathing season has been more than usually disastrous: 
Accidents are recorded almost daily, which might have been prevented by 
the exercise of ordinary prudence. All danger in bathing is indeed incurred 
voluntarily and foolishly. They who cannot swim, are to blame for what- 
ever may happen to them if they bathe on a shelving shore without due 
precaution. A man who goes a hundred yards out of his depth, no boat 
being within hail, does.so at the peril of his life. The strongest swimmer 
may be attacked by cramp, or drift insensibly into a current too powerful 
to contend against, and be lost before assistance can reach him. In such 
emergencies, presence of mind seems to forsake the most daring ; they 
exhaust their strength in making violent efforts to save themselves, and 
forget the golden rule concerning the necessity of being calm in the time 
of danger. Except in places where the arrangements for bathing from 
the shore are complete (as, for instance, they are at Ryde), it is safer, and 
certainly more luxurious for those who are able to swim, to bathe from a 
boat than from a bathing-machine. The fatigue of reaching deep 
water is thereby avoided, and the water is moreover purer, and therefore 
all the more invigorating, a short distance from land than it is along 
shore. An enterprising boat-builder might make his fortune, and confer 
a boon upon the swimmers generally, by building a few bathing-boats, 
properly constructed and fitted up for use, off Brighton, Ramsgate, and 
those sea-side towns where the accommodation for bathers is a disgrace 
to the respective municipal authorities. 





IN the yearly notification that the almanacs give us of the commence- 
ment and ending of the dog-days, we may see a discreditable instance. of 
our tenacity to ancient superstitions. Egypt, in its Pharaohic days, 
started the idea that the twinkler yclept the dog-star, which looks so 
cold on winter nights, helped to heat the air abnormally in the height of 
summer, when it happens to rise with the sun, and when, by-the-bye, it is 
out of our sight. Greece inherited the notion, and Homer perpetuated it, 
The Romans sacrificed a brown dog yearly to appease the celestial 
canicula, that the wine might not be soured, nor men’s bodies disordered 
by the sultriness. We mark the dies caniculares in our calendars, and 
when they come take active measures to prevent hydrophobia, honouring 
the star’s influence in our practical way. The dog-star is so called from 
its situation in a constellation, which those remote ancients who were. the 
“earthly godfathers of heaven’s lights” imagined to resemble a dog. To 
suppose that this fanciful name has anything to do with sending dogs 
mad, is superstition of the maddest order. This is not all, The pre- 
cession of the equinoxes has thrown the dog-days all out of joint. The 
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almanacs say that they extend from July 3 to August 11; whereas, the 
dog-star rises with the sun, now and in our latitudes, on the last date, and 
since the classical dies embrace the period from twenty days before to 
twenty days after the heliacal rising, our dog-days, if they mean anything, 
are those between July 22 and August 31. The calendar makers should 
look to this. But, after all, the dog-star has had its day, and ought to be 
consigned to the limbo of exploded superstitions. Only folks love the mar- 
vellous ; astrologers would flourish as of old, if the law would let them. 





Ir is a problem in these summer weeks to keep our houses cool. Not 
a difficult one to solve; but it is hard to imbue some minds with the 
solution. The general rule is to throw doors and windows open; the 
right thing is to keep them closely shut. LZxclude the hot air as rigidly 
in summer as you do the cold air in winter, Open all your casements 
early in the morning, as nearly at sunrise as your uprisings permit, for 
that is the coldest time of the whole day ; but when the morning warms, 
shut them up tightly, and be as chary as possible of opening them again 
during the heat of the day. A house well closed will keep cool for many 
hours while the external heat is unbearable. The secret is, to catch the 
cold air when you can, and when you have got it, keep it jealously. If the 
outer air grows cold during the day, and your rooms are warmer at 
the time, open windows and get a cooling ; but otherwise, keep all closed. 
Generally observe this maxim (a couple of common thermometers, one in- 
doors, the other out, will help you) :—Warmer out than in, keep shut: 
colder out than in, throw open. ' 


A SPECIAL and melancholy interest attaches to the articles on the Beef 
Steak Club, which have appeared in this Magazine. They represent the 
last labours of William Jerdan. He died on Sunday, July 11, full of years 
and honours. For half a century he had been a successful worker in the 
field of literature and politics. There were few men of note during that 
time with whom he was not personally acquainted. It was Mr. Jerdan 
who seized Bellingham, the assassin, in the lobby of the old House of 
Commons. He was at that time a parliamentary reporter, having come 
to London early in life to push his fortunes as a journalist. During recent 
years he enjoyed a literary pension of 100/. a-year for his long services to 
literature. In his eighty-eighth year, it was singular to note with what 
zest he applied himself to the history of the “ Beef Steaks.” He seemed 
to live again in transcribing his notes of the famous club. Nothing, he 
said, had given him so much pleasure for many years as the telling of this 
story ; and it was a great satisfaction to him that the record should appear 
in The Gentleman’s Magazine. It was a source of no less gratification to 
us when our New Series received the commendation of one whose judg- 
ment had ripened amongst the wits and scholars of a rare age. No less 
for his kindliness and amiability than for his literary capacity, Mr. Jerdan 
will be missed by a host of friends and admirers. - 























CORRESPONDENCE 
OF SYLVANUS URBAN. 





AN OLD LETTER. 


Mr. URBAN,—The following old letter may probably amuse some of 
your readers. Query, was the “bodice” mentioned in the postcript 
intended as defensive armour, or as a truss? William Dixon was Recorder 
of Maidstone for many years. 


‘*TO MY HONOURED FRIEND WILLIAM Dixon, EsqQ., AT MAIDSTONE, 
IN KENT, THESE PRESENT. 


“*Sr. At my coming just now to Town, out of Essex, I found your letter 
with ye good tidings of Mrs. Anne’s loosing of her ague. I wish no greater losse 
ere betide her or any of you. If it happen at any time she shall be troubled with 

. . . or if her finger doe but ake, hope to find that which will please her 
tooth, and doubt not of getting her Business done, if she please to let me know 
it. But I pray be sure, let her take no physick, unlesse any thing worse happen ; 
I have confidence she will be free from incumbrances a great while for the 
scouring she has had. If she was your sister or myne, I could give her no 
better advice than this. I know not whether Mrs. Betty be come to you 
againe or no, yet, but when I was last in London here, I mett her and another 
party (fair) lady with her in the street (near the Compter none of the best places). 
I hope your overthwart (crosse) neighbours (ye ladies especially) are all well, I 
should have been glad to have heard how things stand with them, whether any need 
of what I have or can doe, my service attends Mada (m) Davies, Mrs. Anne, Mrs. 
Betty and all about you. I beg pardon for my haste, some friends stay for me at 
ye Sun Taverne, therefore Hoc raptim, &c. 


** Sint Tibi tot Nummi, tot opes, Auriq. Talenta, 
Poma quot Alcinoi nobilis Hortus alit. 


“*These are the wishes of (Sr.) your most humble servant, most propined to 
love and serve you, 
‘* THOS. BRANDON. 
** Inner Temple, Oct. 16, 79.” 


“* For newes—The Parliam* is prorogued till Jan. 26 next. The D. of York at 
White Hall. The Ld. Skater out from being President of ye Council. 
Things worke very well, one Mowbray that came out of the North, a great 
witnesse ag*t Gascoign for a plotter was on Tuesday night stabb’d in the street 
by I know not whom, but by reason of his bodice w* he wore being crooked he 
was not killed, but its believed will recover. Its talked that St Wm. Jones 
desires to surrender or will be put out, and S'™- Jo. Temple to come out of Ireland 
into his place and some talk of Finch ye Sollicitor’s going out too. They say, 
that Oats’ his man a great witnesse, too, is run away. I think we had all best 
run away,” 
I remain yours truly, 
B. L. 

Bovinger, near Ongar. 
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THE ACADEMY. 


Mr. URBAN.—Art will benefit by your two thoughtful and outspoken 
articles on the Academy. Nothing like free and open discussion to 
remedy acknowledged evils: Without doubt the‘ authorities have hung 
pictures which by the simplest rules of judgment ought to have been 
excluded. They have with equal unfairness rejected meritorious works. 
The suggestion made by Walter Maynard about accepting all pictures, is 
carried out in France. There, all pictures are received, and a room of 
honour is set apart for those which are approved by the jury. I do not 
exactly advocate the plan; but some change must, in the interest of art 
and of humanity, be made in the English plan. Artists of all classes will 
thank you for your powerful advocacy of what is right, and your 
condemnation of what is wrong.—Yours, 

ACCEPTED. 





MILITIA NOTE. 


S1rR,—Perhaps SYLVANUS URBAN, who is so well informed, can put 
an end to much controversy, and oblige his numerous readers in. the 
quarter from whence I write by answering the following query :— 

“ Are the Commissions of Adjutant, Quarter-Master, and the medical 
officers of Militia regiments, in the gift of the Lieutenant-Colonel-Com- 
mandant, or the Lord Lieutenant of the County?” 

It has been stated that it was recently decided in England in favour of 
the former. Some assert that the Lord Lieutenant appoints on the 
recommendation of the Lieutenant-Colonel-Commandant, but merely as a 
matter of courtesy. 

I am, sir, yours, &c., 
MILES. 


[The appointments of Adjutants, Quarter-Masters, and Medical officers 
of Militia Regiments, are a// made on the recommendation and respon- 
sibility of the Lieutenant-Colonels-Commandant. The Adjutants and 
Quarter-Masters are commissioned by the Queen, and the appointments 
are, consequently, submitted to the Secretary of State for War for con- 
firmation and commission. Practically, however, the Commandants’ ap- 
pointments are invariably confirmed, provided—in the case of Adjutants 
only—the officers selected have served in the regular army. The medical 
officers are commissionzd by the Lords Lieutenant after recommendation 
by the Lieutenant-Colonels-Commandant.—S. U.] 








